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Jerry saw the bush shaken slightly; then a head slowly 
raised so it was outlined in silhouette against the window. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOOUTING FOR MACHINE-GUN NESTS 


‘Suppose you let me have the binoculars, 
Jerry! I think that must be our leading ace, Ben- 
nett, coming home to roost! ”’ 

‘‘ I could have told you as much, Tod, without 
using the glasses. No American air-pilot takes 
the two mile plunge quite as recklessly as he does. 
That’s nerve. It accounts for much of his success 
in downing Hun planes. He certainly has got 
wonderful resourcefulness in action.” ` 

‘‘ Huh! they say he sent down two more in 
flames yesterday. That would make his score 
twenty-seven, all told. We must take off our hats 
to Bennett, the leading ace in our whole American 
sector, Raoul Lufbery’s closest rival for honors! ”’ 

‘¢ Still, don’t forget, Tod, our humble work is as 
important in its way, even if it isn’t quite as spee- 
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tacular. You know as well as I do that it means a 
longer life to scores of our brave fellows in khaki 
whenever we discover a concealed machine-gun 
nest and spot it for the men who are out to mop 
up such death-traps.”’ 

‘ Our boys scored four more this.morning, 
Jerry, scattered all through this section of the 
great Argonne forest. I think at least three of 
that number were outflanked and wiped out by the 
Wildcats; the other was deluged with shells until 
there couldn’t have been so much as a field mouse 
left alive in all the plotted territory.” 

« It’s simply great,’ said Jerry, ‘‘ how day 
after day Pershing’s First Army keeps pushing 
doggedly ahead. ‘They say, Tod, that we’ve got 
one-third of the whole Hun force gathered on the 
American front! ’’ 

-I believe it, snapped the other stalwart 

young chap, who, like Jerry, was garbed in the 
greasy habiliments of an air pilot; ‘‘ yet in spite 
of our heavy losses, each morning sees. a new 
front, marking the fresh advance. Sedan lies 
ahead, and after that we’ll cross the line.”’ 

‘ I only wish your father had stayed over here 
longer to see what real American pluck and 
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push is doing,’’ continued the stocky lad with the 
rather red face and the clear eyes; ‘‘ but he said 
he must be getting back to his little shop where 
he works out all those clever ideas that have made 
the Fulton Airplane the classy machine it is 
to-day.”’ 

“ Dad was quite excited over something,’’ 
added Tod, with the look of admiration he always 
wore when speaking of his father; ‘‘ and I reckon 
he must have conceived an idea away beyond any 
invention that’s so far cropped out of that won- 
derful brain of his. You know, Jerry, he admitted 
to me once that many of his best things have come 
to him in dreams.”’ 

« Well, I can easily believe that,’’ grinned the 
other, ‘‘ because I’ve done stunts in my sleep that 
I never could have touched with a ten-foot pole 
when awake. Why, I’ve even written poetry; and 
say, I couldn’t sling the simplest rhyme when in 
my senses, not for a thousand dollars.”’ 

Tod fell in with Jerry’s good humor. ‘‘ Many 
a time I’ve flown on the wings of a bird, too, it 
seemed, Jerry, skimming over mountains and des- 
erts as if I were an eagle. But mostly the game 
ended in my falling, and I woke up with a sicken- 
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ing sensation, mighty glad to find myself only 
hanging out of bed head-down, and not plunging 
into such a horrible pit as Sindbad the Sailor was 
pulled out of by that monster bird called a roc.’’ 


In was high noon of a day in the eventful Fall 
of Nineteen-Highteen — a year never to be forgot- 
ten in the history of the world, since Destiny has 
written against the closing months of that night- 
mare year the doom of autocracy, and the triumph 
of true democracy everywhere. 

A few months before, at the time the great Ger- 
man drive was exhausting itself and the Huns, 
in a last desperate effort, were once more threat- 
ening Paris, the fighting marines of the American 
army had been pushed forward to take up the 
burden of defending the road to the French 
capital. X 

Well did they do their duty, and the praises of 
the ‘‘ devil-dogs °’ will long be voiced in song and 
story. To the astonishment of the advancing 
Huns, those marines actually refused to budge a 
foot. Charging, charging, continuously charging, 
they took a positive delight in pressing forward, 
and actually started Ludendorff’s legions upon a 
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backward movement that kept on growing more 
serious hour after hour, until it became a huge 
retreat, almost a panic. 

That was at historic Chateau Thierry, a name 
destined to go down in the annals of the Marine 
Corps as worthy of the highest honor. 

The German fighting men had received a terri- 
ble shock when they learned that America’s legions 
gave promise of being the toughest proposition 
they had thus far tackled. And still the legions 
came pouring across — uncounted millions of men 
coming across the sea, a never-ending stream of 
young and enthusiastic soldiers, eager to get in 
the serap. 

But all that was now past history. Pershing 
had been given what he demanded, a complete 
American First Army, and the duty of this army 
was to drive the enemy out of the vast Argonne 
Forest — to push him and to keep him off the 
sacred soil of France in that important sector. 

No wonder the German High Command hurried 
their most seasoned troops to stem the advancing 
tide. This was the most vital part of the entire 
battle-front, a ‘‘ hinge ”’ which, if bent back, would 
force the complete evacuation of all Northern 
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France, as well as most of occupied Bel- 
gium. 

As Tod Fulton had truly said, nothing seemed 
able to keep the unafraid American boys in khaki 
from making their daily advance. Innumerable 
nests of machine-guns were encountered, the thick 
timber lending itself admirably to the purpose 
of the enemy; and the Huns seemed to have a 
peculiar liking for the job of lying in concealment, 
so as to suddenly turn loose a whirlwind of bullets 
upon the oncoming Yanks, who were unconscious 
of their peril. 

That seemed all very fine for the several Ger- 
mans who manned each of these danger spots; but 
the final result was probably far less pleasing for 
them. After they had exhausted their ammuni- 
tion, it might be, and downed many brave fel- 
-` lows, it was the habit of the concealed Huns, on 
finding their position flanked, to jump up with 
hands up in the air and shout ‘‘ Kamerad,’’ ex- 
pecting to be treated as prisoners of war. But this 
game soon wore itself out, for the Americans, 
seeing how treacherously they were ambushed, 
took a leaf from the experience of the British, 
and usually failed to hear the surrender squeal in 
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time to hold their fire, or their vengeful bayonets. 
_ To discover as many of these numerous mur- 
derous nests as possible, and give warning of 
their position so they could be wiped out before 
they had time to do much damage, was one of the 
tasks handed over to a certan number of air pilots, 
among them our two young friends, Jerry Ring 
and Tod Fulton. 

The airplane proved to be a wonderfully effec- 
tive agency for carrying out this duty. Skimming 
close down over the tops of the trees, the watchful 
pilot and his observer, with the aid of: sharp eyes 
and powerful glasses, were able to pick out the 
location of many such dangerous nests, where per- 
haps the sunlight gleaming on a polished gun- 
barrel betrayed the concealed Huns. 

Once they made sure of the fact, they had numer- 
ous methods by means of which such informa- 
tion could be conveyed back to the troops. Some- 
times the marked spot was avoided by making a 
little detour, and the first intimation the waiting 
machine-gunners had that their trap had been dis- 
covered was when, with a yell that would have 
shamed a college baseball bunch, the Americans, 
creeping up from the rear, leaped among them. 
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Then a sharp fight, over quickly, and there were 
several more ‘‘ good Germans.’’ 

Should the nest chance to be fairly in the open, 
exact information was signalled back to the bat- 
teries, and presently a hailstorm of shells would 
begin to drop, leaving the unfortunate gunners 
little chance to live through the deluge. 

It was fairly exciting work, and the two boys 
enjoyed it immensely. The wings of their plane 
bore many evidences that they had been in the 
danger zone, for bullets had cut holes in the silk 
and even had chipped off bits of wood. Often 
they would be treated to a bombardment from 
below, and it was a common occurrence to hear 
single shots and catch the whine of passing lead. 

Jerry and his chum Tod had come over the 
submarine-infested sea during the dark days when 
‘the Germans were making one of their great 
advances. The latter’s father had been taken pris- 
oner by the resourceful and desperate enemy; he 
had been cruelly tortured with the idea of forcing 
him to divulge the secret which promised to make 
the Fulton Airplane one of the most important 


factors in bringing victory to the side controlling 
the wonderful device. 
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_In the preceding story, ‘‘ The Boy Scouts of 
the Air on the French Front,’’ the full particu- 
lars of all those exciting events may be found, 
if the reader of the present volume cares to go 
_ back and enjoy the vivid descriptions there given 
of how Mr. Fulton finally made his escape and 
met the two young aviators under most dramatic - 
conditions. 

As both boys had now passed their eighteenth 
year and were admitted to be very clever fliers, 
they had quickly determined, of course, to stay 
with Pershing’s forces in France and see the job 
through. 6 

During the months that had elapsed since the 
return of Mr. Fulton to America, they had given 
themselves to the dangerous work already 
described. 

Every phase of airplane work had fallen to 
their share while thus engaged. They had even 
accompanied night bombing expeditions, going” 
scores of miles into Germany, and landing on one 
occasion close to the Rhine in order to drop a spy, 
as well as to complete certain repairs to their 
plane, made necessary because of a desperate 
battle with enemy machines while on the way. 
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Each of them had several victories to his 
credit, and aspired to the high honor of becoming 
an ‘‘ ace.” Perhaps Jerry may have proven him- 
self the more proficient of the two, partly because 
he was inclined to be a bit reckless, though up to 
now no serious accident had befallen him on that 
account. 

Latterly, since the work of mopping up the 
vast Argonne Forest was taken over by Pershing’s 
boys, the chums had been wholly employed in this 
daily search for hidden machine-gun nests. As 
Jerry had truly said, it was just as important a 
duty as that which fell to the fighting pilots who 
rose up and challenged any Boche airman in sight 
to mortal combat, or gave chase to some enemy 
flier who had ventured to pass back of the lines 
in an effort to learn the disposition of the Ameri- 
ean forces. 

Every concealed danger point thus exposed and 
wiped out before it could get busy, meant just that 
many precious lives saved on the side of. the 
‘‘Sammies.’? And so the two boys felt amply 
repaid for what chances they took of being 
wounded or killed while skimming between tree- 
tops and clouds in their vigilant search. 
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With a good morning’s work behind them, they 
had returned to the temporary aviation camp with 
its canvas hangars and its little army of mechani- 
cians and helpers, content to take things easy 
until the afternoon brought its fresh tasks and 
risks; unless, indeed, there should happen to arise 
a sudden necessity for sending a swarm of pilots 
aloft in order to meet a crisis in the shape of a 
Hun eruption. 

Machines were coming back or starting forth 
at almost every minute of the day, so that the 
camp was a bustling community, with plenty of 
boisterous Yankee talk and merriment going on 
continually. 

Hearing his companion heave a deep sigh Tod 
turned from watching the clever landing of three 
planes that had come in from the front. Jerry 
was looking at something he held in his hand, 
having evidently taken the same from a pocket 
of his bulky clothes. Tod gave vent to a laugh 
as though he found something to amuse him. 

‘¢ Still mooning over that silly little toy balloon 
racket, are you, Jerry? ’’ he said, with perhaps 
the faintest trace of a sneer in his voice; for Tod 
was a most exceedingly practical boy, not at all 
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given to building air castles or indulging in 
romantic dreams like his chum. 

‘¢ You do like to take a fling at me, don’t you, 
Tod, whenever I indulge in a little speculation 
concerning that toy balloon with its pitiful little 
message? ’’ 

Jerry was plainly peeved at the unfeeling atti- 
tude of his chum. He had discovered this curious 
object fastened in the upper branches of a tree, 
where it had lodged when the gas inside grew 
weak and the heavy night air forced it down. 
Immediately Jerry had scented mystery, but Tod 
had scoffed. Jerry continued: ‘‘ These same bal- 
loons have been known to travel many miles with 
the wind before dropping, and say what you 
please, I still believe it came from over in the 
Meuse River country.’’ 

. ‘Oh! that may all be true enough,’’ admitted 
Tod, always willing to be strictly fair. ‘‘ We 
figured out that the prevailing wind that night 
was from the north; but the Meuse in that direc- 
tion is all of twenty miles away. Still, I’m even 
willing to grant that it came from the little village 
called. Surbonne-sur-Meuse, which you’ve man- 
aged to locate with the aid of that French mechani- 
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cian employed here in the camp. But according 
to my mind it’s only a rude German hoax, just 
carried out for fun.” 

‘ But the name signed to the bit of paper is 
Jules, and that’s surely as French as they make 
them, ’’ urged Jerry, doggedly. 

‘“ Huh! at one time you weren’t quite sure but 
what it might be Julie; and seems to me you were 
picturing a pretty little French girl sending out 
a call for help in that village where the Huns have 
held forth ever since they first crossed the French 
border.”’ 

‘“ All right, laugh as much as you want to, 
Tod,’’ retorted the other a bit grimly. ‘‘ As for 
me, I’m still of the same opinion, and believe this 
to be a genuine appeal for help, sent out by some 
one who was in great peril. And more than that, 
my boy, if by chance I happen to be near that 
same Surbonne-sur-Meuse village, I’m bound to 
drop in and take a look at the cottage next door 
to the church with the yellow belfry tower and 
make the acquaintance of poor Jules. Whether 
he turns out to be a wounded French soldier, or 
some veteran of the War of ’71, it makes.no dif- 
ference; I want to lend him a helping hand, as 
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all Boy Scouts have been taught to do, no matter 
where they are.’’ 

‘‘Have your little romance, if you please, 
Jerry,’’? resumed the other, carelessly; ‘‘ as for 
me, I prefer to believe it’s only a rough joke. 
Some of those Germans have lived in America or 
England and can write fairly decent stuff. As I 
remember it, the wording of your wonderful mes- 
sage was kind of queer, as both of us remarked 
at the time. Let me take another look, Jerry, 
unless you’re afraid to trust it out of your 
possession. ’’ 

‘« You’re welcome, Tod; only please handle it 
carefully, because it’s getting pretty well worn, 
you know.”’ 

Tod took a look at the dirty serap of paper 
which they had found tied to the partly deflated 
and highly colored toy balloon that had ignobly 
become lodged in a tree after its wonderful flight 
of more than twenty miles. The writing had been 
laboriously done; that was positive, for the letters 
were clumsily shaped, and in several instances 
the spelling was faulty. What Tod read, with a 
smile >of incredulity, and perhaps even scorn on 
his face, was as follows: 
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‘< Please come to help me get away from hear. 
. I am so sad to be kept in this plase. The solderes 
are very bad to us. I am hungry all the time. I 
hoap this is found by somebuddy with a hart. 
Come soon or it will be two late. It is in Surbonne- 
sur-Meuse, the cottidge next doar to church with 
a yellow bell tower. 
(Signed) Jurres.” 


Tod shrugged his shoulders and handed the 
paper back. 

‘« You ought to keep that along with the 
remains of the child’s toy balloon, Jerry,’’ he was 
saying, contemptuously; ‘‘ whenever you feel 
blue, just take a peep at the same, and I’m dead 
sure it’ll make you grin, as it always does me.’’ 

Jerry did uot reply to this thrust, but carefully 
replaced the scrap of paper, which to him seemed 
so mysterious and important. How often had he 
sat, scanning that message and weaving all man- 
ner of strange fancies in connection with the per- 
son whose hand guided the pencil framing the 
remarkable words! Jerry had built many an air- 
castle about the scrap of paper, only to have them 
rudely tumbled to the ground by Tod. 
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« Just you wait, Mr. Scoffer,” he ventured to 
say, presently, feeling the eyes of his chum still 
fastened upon him, an amused twinkle in their 
depths, ‘‘ and I may have a chance to show you 
that sometimes things are what they seem. Jules 
may turn out to be a real person, in which case 
a mighty stubborn chap I know will be knuckling 
down and eating dirt.”’ ; 

‘‘ Stubborn! I like that, now, when it’s you 
who keep sticking right along to your romantic 
theory that hasn’t got the ghost of a chance of 
ever turning out to be anything. Stubborn, eh? 
You make me think of that smart Irishman who 
was on a jury that had to be discharged because, 
after hours and hours of wrangling, they couldn’t 
agree. When he was asked what the matter was, 
he deliberately declared there were eleven as pig- 
headed men on that jury as ever drew breath. 
But let it pass, Jerry. You must have something 
to amuse you, and that crazy balloon with its 
will-o’-the-wisp message fills the bill as well as 
anything else, I suppose.’’ 

‘ It may turn out just as you say, Tod, but even 
if I’m from Illinois and not Missouri, I’ve got to 
be shown. Perhaps luck may change my way 
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later, and the laugh will be on you, then. I’m will- 
ing to wait.”’ 

‘< And keep on looking, ’’ added Tod, ‘‘ in every 
tree we pass, as if you more than half expected to 
discover another trapped balloon, perhaps this 
time a red-white-and-blue one, in the national 
colors of France, and carrying a still more urgent 
message from ‘ poor lonely Jules.’ ’’ 

‘“ One of the boys has been shot up,” said 
Jerry, changing the subject with considerable 
adroitness; ‘‘ they’re taking him out of the last 
machine that came in. Let’s go over with the 
crowd and hear the particulars, Tod.’’ 

Such things were of frequent occurrence. When 
daily swarms of pilots went forth taking their 
lives in their hands, it was only natural that never 
a day should pass without casualties of some kind 
taking place. Now a promising youngster would 
take too great chances, and would fly no more for 
Pershing; then again, the injuries received 
were only of a temporary character — danger- 
ous enough, however, to keep the patient in a hos- 
pital, groaning at the misfortune that tied him 
there when such alluring events were happening 
all along the battle front. 
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In this case the observer had been clipped by 
several bullets, and was in a bad way through 
loss of blood. Even the pilot had a bit of lead 
pass through his shoulder, though he had pluckily 
kept in the fight, and as he proudly declared, 
brought his foeman down in a wreck. 

The crowd gave the plucky pair a hearty cheer. 
It was all in the day’s work. Good luck or bad, 
they accepted what fortune had in store for them, 
and counted themselves highly favored in having 
had a chance to strike a blow for Uncle Sam. 

It was now high time for Tod and Jerry to set 
out for a bite of lunch — something to stay their 
appetites until dinner-time, which came about 
dusk, when the big feed of the day took place. 
After that came an hour’s lounging about, a short 
period of rest before undertaking further flights 
over the wide range of woodland that harbored 
so many thousands of those miserable ‘‘ nests.’’ 

Then Tod and his chum announced themselves 
fit for further strenuous work at the old stand. 
They were not long in arriving at the aviation 
camp, where they found that the busy hostler gang 
had cleaned their machine up, and had everything 
ready for business. 


CHAPTER II 
‘* MOPPING ’EM UP! ”’ 


Jerry had been acting as pilot during the morn- 
ing session. The afternoon turn brought that duty 
to Tod’s door; and from the pleased expression 
on his lean face, it could be seen that he enjoyed 
the prospect more than a little. 

Their biplane was partly armored underneath, 
so as to afford better protection against machine- 
gun bullets. They had borrowed this idea from 
the Huns themselves, since several planes recently 
brought down were found to be sheathed with 
sheet-iron of sufficient thickness to deflect ordi- 
nary missiles. Even shrapnel might not do one- 
half its usual damage if taken in the shape of a 
slanting blow. 

Away they sped as blithe and chipper as a pair 
of birds. Hobnobbing with danger almost every 
day in the week, perhaps with a night expedition 
in addition, was calculated to make the boys more 
or less callous. ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt,’’ 


the old saying runs, and this is particularly true 
25 
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in the life of a flier. Were it otherwise, his 
strained nerves would soon give way under the 
constant friction, the imminent peril, and the fre- 
quent demand for instantaneous action. That is 
the main reason why pilots are so carefully chosen, 
many applicants failing to measure up to the test, 
though perhaps they themselves are utterly unable 
to understand the reason for their rejection. 

Tod in particular made a wonderfully clever 
pilot. He was as quick as a cat in his movements; 
ready of wit, so that he could grasp an opportu- 
nity, and turn the trick upon his opponent; and 
besides, he possessed a spirit that could become 
fiery, though at the same time he could be cau- 
tious if the mood were upon him. 

They went off with a farewell salute to the 
crowd of mechanicians and hostlers, who, always 
on hand to render first aid, were filled to the brim 
with enthusiasm for the gallant fellows who con- 
tinually went forth, like knights of old, to 
challenge Fate and seek the marauding Hun in 
his lair. 

As they rose higher, they began to get a com- 
prehensive view of the scene spread out before 
them. It was inspiring — indeed, thrilling. Many 
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were the times that the chums had looked down 
upon the Argonne, yet they never wearied of 
admiring the vast forest reserve, now a hunting 
ground for the the rival armies, each endeavoring 
to carpet its aisles with the dead forms of those 
against whom they were pitted. 

This had been going on for days upon days, a 
constant forward push on the part of the deter- 
mined Americans, and an equally stubborn resis- 
tance in every conceivable shape meeting their 
advance. Each furlong had to be won at the 
expense of many precious lives, but the khaki 
waves utterly refused to be kept back, no matter 
what the cost. And it was only a question of time 
when the Germans would find themselves shoved 
out of the protecting forest into the open, where 
progress might be much more rapid. 

As they sped toward the front, the sounds that 
had been dulled by distance while at the rest field 
began to take on a louder and more spiteful key. 
They could hear the chatter of machine-guns at 
work here, there, and everywhere. Then would 
come the detonations of heavier pieces from the 
rear, where the American field-batteries were 
planted, moved forward as fresh need arose. The 
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shriek of passing shells under them told that some 
particular part of the field was being deluged with 
projectiles, so as to exterminate those lurking 
Huns lying in wait to take the oncoming dough- 
boys by surprise. 

Looking down from the height at which they 
were now traveling, they could ‘see smoke rising 
in scores of places from the heart of the wood. 
Faintly to their ears, heard above the explosions 
of their Liberty engine and the whirr of the rap- 
idly revolving propellers, came the cheers of the 
Pershing boys as they hurled themselves upon 
some batch of hidden enemies, taking them on the 
flank oftentimes, or even from the rear, it might be. 

The one predominating thought, calculated to 
thrill their hearts, was the realization that all over 
the great stretch of dense woodland, tens of thou- 
-sands of Americans were constantly advancing, 
now creeping through the undergrowth like red 
Indians, anon making short, swift dashes despite 
the hail of missiles hurled at them from hidden 
nests, yielding never a foot of ground but always 
gaining by their resistless tactics. 

Those astonished Germans must now have real- 
ized that they were up against the winning force. 
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Wearied after four years of constant fighting, 
they found themselves no match for the young 
army which Pershing had thrown against them, 
filled with indomitable spirit, and versed in this 
particular mode of fighting, handed down, it might 
be, to many of them through their ancestors of 
frontier days, who, as early settlers, had to match 
their wits against the cruel, crafty and resource- 
ful Indians. 

It was even possible to draw a rude mental 
diagram of the present front, taking the spirals 
of smoke that arose in so many places as a guide. 
So the two air scouts knew just where to begin 
operations. 

‘It chanced at that particular hour of the day 
that there were comparatively few planes in 
action. The morning had been an unusually brisk 
one, and many pilots were still taking a rest. 
Besides this, clouds had commenced to gather, so 
that the air became less clear, making it more 
difficult to locate the nests of machine-gunners 
below. 

‘« We’ve got to drop down and skim the tree- 
tops more than ever, Jerry, if we mean to make 
any sort of decent bag this afternoon,’” Tod was 
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saying, raising his voice so as to be heard above 
the noise of the onrushing machine, and the 
incessant tattoo of innumerable guns below. 

« Go to it, then! ’? was the other’s terse com- 
ment, Jerry being busily engaged at that moment 
with the binoculars, looking for the telltale signs 
that would designate a fresh plague-spot needing 
attention. 

Accordingly the plane was headed downward, 
for they had soared to a considerable height so as 
to take a preliminary survey of the whole field of 
operations. As the machine rushed headlong 
toward the tree-tops, it looked as though the reck- 
less young pilot might be bent on self-destruction; 
but Tod’s handling of the levers was wonderfully 
exact, and he could manipulate his air steed much 
easier than a race horse might be driven. 
© A sudden burst of firing below, and the uncanny 
whine of bullets cutting the atmosphere all around 
them told the boys they had ‘‘ struck oil ’’ the very 
first thing. Only the speed of the diving plane 
saved them from being fairly deluged with the 
flying lead. As it was, the body of the machine 
received many a hit, so that they again had reason 
to thank their thoughfulness in preparing against 
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this emergency, by patterning after the clever 
Hun device. ! 

Jerry was busy taking observations, and mark- 
. Ing the exact location of the ambuscade from 
whence that stream of missiles flowed upward. 

“Tve got it O.K., Tod!” he shouted, exult- 
ingly, after they had swept past the spot; which 
meant that he had definitely marked the nest by 
means of land-marks, so they could send a mes- 
sage to some of the nearest boys in khaki, giving 
them directions whereby the danger spot might 
be successfully flanked. 

In this work the old teaching of the Boy Scouts 
came into play. Not for nothing had they prac- 
ticed the arts of trailer and pathfinder, marking 
out particular places by the aid of peculiarly 
shaped trees, or by some unusual conformation of 
the ground. So close had they come to the tree- 
tops that it was possible to actually see the flash 
of spitting fire from the machine-gun of the Ger- 
mans lying low in their covert. 

Tod lost no time in heading for loftier fields. 
It was becoming rather torrid in that neighbor- 
hood, for other Hun squads had also begun ner- 
vously to cut loose at the hovering Yankee plane, 
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and the situation was getting worse with every 
passing second. i 

They rose in peculiar spirals. This in itself was 
meant as a signal to any watchful American troops 
who might chance to be in the immediate vicinity. 
It then became their duty, in turn, to mark the 
spot thus indicated, so that. in advancing, they 
might swing clear of the same and leave the hidden 
enemy gunners in their wake until ready to rush 

‘in and surprise them. 

To make doubly sure of attracting the attention 
of the oncoming khaki waves, the aviators had a 
smoke bomb which could be ignited and dropped. 
Following the descent of this as it fell through 
space, the nearest observer among the advancing 
troops would be able, by means of glasses, to figure 
out the precise spot that was to be marked. While 
their machine was still mounting upward, Jerry 
hoisted one of these bombs overboard. It dropped 
as straight as a plummet, leaving a huge column 
of dense, black smoke in its wake. 

‘‘ Guess that will wind up those sneakers, all 
right,” ventured Jerry, complacently, as they 
started off again in search of fresh fields for 
action. 
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‘ I’m watching that fellow away up’ yonder in 
the clouds,” called out the pilot just then. 
“ Strikes me he might be a Boche trying to pick 
out a victim among the Yankee planes down here. 
His machine has an immense spread of wing, and 
must be a two-seater, with a couple of guns aboard 
for armament.’’ 

‘¢ Hope we have the luck to be chosen for his 
intended game! ’’ cried Jerry as he focussed his 
glasses on the object seen far above, where the 
scurrying clouds were sweeping along in dense 
masses, as though promising a storm. 

That was just like Jerry Ring — never so happy 
as when in the midst of some thrilling encounter, 
no matter if the odds were decidedly against him. 
According to his way of thinking, the ‘‘ game was 
. hardly worth the candle ’’ unless it turned out to 
be an up-hill fight. ‘‘ Easy snaps ”’ he disliked 
most heartily. Given a choice, he would invariably 
take the most dangerous and difficult job in sight, 
and glory in it, too. 

They started to circle around, watching with 
keen vision for the expected signs below that 
would give rise to fresh suspicion. No doubt they 
thus passed over many a hidden ambuscade, but 
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those lying low were too cunning to betray their 
position by any unguarded act. They knew it was 
to lure them to their own undoing that those 
American pilots occasionally swung low, and 
offered a tempting target hard to resist. 

“ Look what we’re coming to, Tod,’’ suddenly 
called out the observer, pointing ahead. : 

At a certain spot the forest seemed to open, 
and they could see what appeared to be a rocky 
upheaval, caused, no doubt, in remote times by 
some convulsion of Nature. A more promising 
barricade could hardly be found in all that vicinity. 
The boys themselves had not run across anything 
like it; so both of them felt an immediate interest 
in the A fort. 

‘¢ They’re in force, all right, the gay hras w 
crowed Jerry, exultantly. ‘‘ See them taking to 
` "cover as we swing that way. Why, I do believe 
they’ve got one of those anti-aircraft guns 
mounted there, Tod! Better climb a bit, or swing 
aside, for they’re bound to open on us with shrap- 
nel; unless you’d prefer that we try and wipe out 
that rattlesnake den ourselves. I can get the drop 
on ’em with my Old Reliable here, and pepper the 
lot like fun. How about that, Tod? ” 
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‘ Watch my smoke! ’’ was all the other called 
back in return. 

Then began a series of antics that would have 
delighted the heart of the old French instructor, 
M’sieu Andre, at the training camp down in 
Southern France, where the two boys had spent 
some time in finishing their education as first-class 
air pilots. They rushed downward with incredible 
swiftness, ducking this way and that until the 
plane acted for all the world like a bucking 
broncho. Now they swung to the right, and then 
dropped like a plummet, as though a lucky shot 
had managed to cripple the engine and thus finish 
their wonderful gyrations; but only to as sud- 
denly recover, and go spinning away again. : 

All around them flew a perfect hail of missiles. 
Jerry crouched in his seat waiting for his chance 
to return that fusillade with compound interest, 
his eyes fixed upon the plainly seen anti-aircraft 
gun which several men in the dark green uniform 
of the German infantry were now working fever- 
ishly. 

It was just such a bit of excitement as Jerry 
thoroughly enjoyed. He was in his proper ele- 
ment when taking chances like this. In another 
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ten seconds he believed they would be close enough 
to open fire, and pour a stream of good home- 
made Yankee bullets upon the Huns beneath. And 
it would be a strange thing if he could not hit such 
a target as those men manning the gun presented 
to any one overhead. 

Immediately he started working the lever, the 
plane quivered under the rapid discharge of the 
weapon in Jerry’s hands. He poured a continuous 
fire as the plane swung past, trying for the little 
bunch of crouching Huns who were handling that 
dangerous, skyward-pointing gun, which was being 
worked with great rapidity as fresh shells flicked 
into its maw. 

Jerry fairly shrieked in his excitement and grat- 
ification when he saw the gunner crumple up, and 
the others throw themselves aside as though 
‘eager to escape the swarm of bullets that came 
pouring in. 

Then the plane glided past, and sped away like 
a spirit of the air, followed by a fresh bombard- 
ment from the rock fortress. Tod gave vent to 


a whoop that could be heard above all that dread- 


ful clamor. He was quivering with the excite- 
ment of battle, his dearest ambition having been 
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granted; for at last he had actually been pitted 
against one of those terrible anti-aircraft quick- 
firing guns, and had come out a victor. 

But another important duty awaited them. If 
the strong rock fort remained there intact as a 
deadly menace to the first American fighters who 
came trailing along, it was bound to prove a seri- 
ous obstacle to their day’s progress. But one 
remedy offered, and this was to direct the fire 
from the waiting field batteries upon the spot. 
The rest could well be left to those expert gunners 
who served the Yankee pieces with such rare skill. 

So Tod started up with all possible speed. As 
they rose the firing grew less insistent, as though 
the Germans had come to the conclusion that the 
occupants of that Yankee plane must bear charmed 
lives, and hence it was only a waste of ammunition 
to keep up the shooting. 

Jerry looked down. The forest began to have: 
a queer aspect on account of their higher altitude, 
as well as the fact that the weather had commenced 
to grow a bit hazy with the gathering clouds. 

Still he had marked the spot and could not miss 
it, even though the numerous defenders of the rock 
fort were no longer visible. 
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‘t Better send the word, Jerry! ’’ called out Tod, 
presently. ‘‘ We’re up far enough to get in touch 
with the batteries. I only hope they swamp that 
bunch of Huns with shells, so that the whole den , 
is wiped out. It’s surely the worst spot we’ve 
struck since this scout work started.’’ 

Jerry, nothing loath, commenced to wigwag with 
his flag. There was a regular system arranged 
between the Yankee fliers and those in charge of 
the field batteries, by means of which information 
could be exchanged. Jerry did his part patiently, 
as minute after minute they slowly circled around 
the dangerous plague spot. What he was virtu- 
ally saying with all his signalling was something 
that might be roughly translated as: ‘* Big nest 
of Huns directly below us that ought to be mopped 
up with shells. Send all you’ve got, and lay it on 
thick! Need of haste, for the doughboys are only 
half a mile away, and will fall into a terrible trap 
if something isn’t done immediately. Get busy, 
and we’ll direct your fire for aceuracy.’’ 

‘ Anything doing yet? ” called out Tod, busy 
with his motor; for besides swinging that signal 
flag with all the skill picked up during his service 
in the home Boy Scout patrol, Jerry was also 
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using the binoculars as best the situation allowed. 

‘* So far I haven’t got any answer; but we’re 
bound to keep it going till they start operations. 
There, that was a gun spoke some two miles or 
so back yonder! Watch for the bursting of the 
shell down below, Tod! ”’ 

Quickly it came, and both could easily see the 
explosion. 

“« Fell short! ” snapped Tod, instantly, 

‘ Yes, a full two hundred yards, I should say! ”’ 
cried his chum. ‘‘ They’ve got to elevate their 

pieces and make that good. ”’ 
` & Tet ’em know — two hundred ought to do the 
business. If the next shell misses connection, give 
?em another hint.’’ 

« Tt’s going to be a snap! ”’ declared Jerry, once 
more getting busy with his flag, and waving it so 
plainly that every movement could be readily dis- 
tinguished through powerful glasses by the officer 
who was watching the plane two miles away, and 
also directing the fire of the battery. 

Then came another burst of smoke. Both boys 
eagerly awaited the result, keeping a lynx-eyed 
watch on the forest below. Plainly was the explo- 
sion of the second shell seen. 
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‘¢ Still short a fraction, but getting warm for 
those chaps down there! ’’ announced Tod, while 
the observer sent the word along to the battery 
commander. 

Almost immediately there came a third shot. 
Jerry emitted a roar of infinite satisfaction, for it 
had been a ‘‘ square bull’s-eye.’? He shouted in 
great glee, at the same time wigwagging: ‘‘ Cor- 
rect — give ’em Hail Columbia now! ”’ 

A minute passed. 


Then a series of puffs of smoke shot forth - 


along a certain sector. The entire field battery 
had started work at that gauge acquired by the 
initial gun. Immediately afterwards, at a spot 
directly below the aviators, there sprung into 
being a little voleano in eruption. | 

“ There, another battery has got the word, and 
is opening up! ’’ shrieked Jerry. ‘‘ Oh! don’t I 
feel sorry for you poor Huns down there, trying 
to find shelter among those rocks! Why, by the 
time the Yanks get through with the job there 
won’t be one stone left on another. You thought 
you’d take our boys by surprise, didn’t you; but 
the boot is on the other foot. No use trying to get 
away. To show a head, with all that steel hail 
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dropping in, means sure death. Oh! Tod, isn’t it — 
terrible — and glorious, too? ” 

“ I’m only thinking,’’ replied the other, grimly, 
between his teeth, ‘‘ how many of our fellows 
we’ve saved by directing the fire of the batteries 
on that stronghold. Why, it was fairly bristling 
with machine-guns! There’s no telling how many 
scores of lives it would have taken before our 
troops could snuff it out.’’ 

“ Four batteries have concentrated their fire on 
the spot now!’’ Jerry continued, exultingly. 
“ Did you ever hear such a riot of noises as the 
shells are making down there? Given another two 
minutes, it’ll all be over with, and I’ll signal to 
stop firing. No need of wasting good ammunition, 
when there are other nests to be wiped out.” 

The terrific bombardment kept on. It seemed 
as though every shell must be directed with 
machine-like precision, for they all burst within a 
radius of a hundred yards, and the rock heap was 
the center or hub of the dreadful display. 

Finally Jerry again brought his signal flag into 


play ; and in obedience to his appeal, every battery 


ceased firing. 
Below them there was an ominous silence. 


; CHAPTER III 
THE HUN TWO-SEATER BATTLEPLANE 


« What do you see down there, Jerry?” 
demanded the pilot, when the other continued to 
stare through-his glasses straight downward. 

‘¢ It’s just terrible, as near as I can make out, ”’ 
came the rather awed answer. Jerry’s voice was 
barely audible above the roar of the engine, and 
the steady, serene hum of the propeller. ‘‘ They 
must have made a regular shambles of that rock 
heap. It’s scattered every-which way, and the 
place looks like an earthquake had struck it. 
Tod, I don’t believe a single Hun escaped destruc- 
tion. This is surely war; but they deserved such 
a fate. Nothing pleases these Huns more than to 
lie in ambush and surprise others. It’s been a 
part of their whole campaign — using sneaking 
submarines that give no warning; dropping bombs 
on innocent women and children in the undefended 
towns of England and France; and now this busi- 
ness of countless secret machine-gun nests. But 


we can beat them at their own game.”’ 
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‘ There’s no need of our staying around this 
place, then, ’’ asserted Tod, ‘‘ if the danger spot 
has been wiped up. Let’s get busy and find 
another. I’d like to make it an even half-dozen 
to-day before we quit.’’ 

“ I’m with you every time; the more the mer- 
rier! ’’ exclaimed Jerry. 

Accordingly they once more began to skim along 
toward the east, the pilot trying to keep just a 
certain distance in advance of where they sus- 
pected the leading American doughboys might be 
coming on. They had to be guided in their calcu- 
lations by the various suggestive sounds that 
arose, as well as the smoke oozing up from the 
forest, wherever fighting was going on. 

Jerry resumed his operation with the glasses, 
endeavoring to locate some sign that would betray 
the presence of the lurking foes beneath. In order 
to tempt the hidden Germans to take a chance at 
the plainly marked American plane, Tod main- 
tained a low level, so that, in passing, they often 
almost brushed some of the loftiest tree-tops of 
the Argonne Forest. 

Some little time elapsed, and they met with 
nothing that spelled success. Undeterred by this 
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lack of discoveries they persisted in their strange 
hunt, certainly never equalled before in all their 
previous experience when camping with their home 
troop of Illinois scouts. 

Suddenly a shadow fell athwart the plane. 
Jerry looked up to utter an exclamation of aston- 
ishment coupled with dismay. 

‘¢ Take care, Tod!’ he shrieked, ‘‘ that two- 
seater Hun machine is after us hot-footed! Now 
we’re in for some fun! ”’ 

Tod really discovered this for himself as quickly 
as the other. The big German plane had actually 
managed to swing close to them without its pres- 
ence being suspected, since their own motor hap- 
pened to be barking lustily just then, and an out- 
burst of machine-gun fire close by added to the 
clamor, making it impossible to hear the sound 

„of the enemy’s appròach. Besides, Tod was of 

the opinion that the Hun had taken a nose dive, 
shutting off all power for the moment, which 
would account for his getting between the wester- 
ing sun and themselves. 

Tod buckled down to his job. He realized that 
he would have his hands full if he expected to hold 
his own against that powerful Hun craft, a new 
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type of machine carrying a crew of four men — 
three at the least— and with two guns against 
their lone weapon. But then Tod and Jerry were 
built on the order of the famous soldier of old who 
never asked the number of foes opposed to him, 
but simply demanded to know ‘‘ where they 
were.’’ 

Like a swallow darting through the air, the 
American plane arose. If there was to be a battle 
royal, Tod was determined that he would not allow 
the enemy craft the great advantage of being 
above, if that reliable Liberty motor could pre- 
vent it. 

Already had the German commenced to cut 
loose with his forward gun. The bullets began to 
splash against the side of their machine. Where 
they struck the armored parts, they flattened out, 
or at most made a dent; but little rents began to 
appear in the wings, showing that the shower was 
fairly deluging them. Twice Jerry actually felt 
something whizz past his ear, nor did he fail to 
guess its import; but all the same he did not dis- 
play any unusual concern. If he ducked his head 
each time, that was only an involuntary move- 
ment of which no one need be ashamed, as the 
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danger had already passed by when it took place. 

‘¢‘ Higher yet, Tod!’’ he was shouting, ‘‘ and 
then give me a chance to shoot. It’s all one-sided 
so far. Now, swing around to the left and watch 
me return his compliment! ”’ 

They were now far above the towering trees, 
and had all the wide expanse of the upper realms 
for maneuvering their aerial steeds. Barring 
accidents, the victory was apt to go to the pilot 
displaying the most expertness; of course, with 
a gunner to back him up. 

Jerry had his chance, and right well did he 
improve it. The rattle of his machine-gun struck 
a new note in the combat, which hitherto had been 
maintained solely by the attacking plane. They 
wheeled, and came toward each other again like _ 
a pair of furious war horses in battle. Jerry 
‘stood up to his work without a sign of panic. A 
veteran of the air could not have shown much 
more seorn for the hovering peril, as the bullets 
continued to spin past the American plane, and 
kept up a continuous whine close to the ears of 
pilot and gunner. 

“ Wow! I got him that time, Tod!’ shouted 
Jerry in an abandon of delight, for by now he 
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was filled with all the bubbling enthusiasm of 
battle. 

The fire of the two-seater had suddenly fallen 
off, and Tod could understand that this meant 
the man who was manipulating the gun must 
indeed have been struck. But that did not indi- 
cate they had won the fight, for there was at least 
another to take the place of the injured man, as 
well as a second gun, in case the first had been 
displaced or its belt of cartridges exhausted. 

Tod maneuvered so as to try and keep that 
side of the Hun machine toward them; for in so 
doing he knew the advantage would be with 
Jerry, who still continued to blaze away with a 
vim at every chance he got. 

A good deal depended on how Tod did his 
work. The one handling the gun is a most impor- 
tant adjunct to every air battle that takes place; 
but his skill and accuracy would avail little unless 
suitably backed up by a clever and adept pilot 
who can play all manner of antics while engaged 
in this strange duelling of the air. 

They had not escaped scot-free. A bullet 
seraped a splinter off the rudder within a short 
distance of Tod’s hand. Another cut a wire stay 


> 
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which parted with a loud snap that struck dis- 
may to Tod’s heart, though, after all, the catas- 
trophe turned out to be less vital than he had 
at first feared. A third knocked the binoculars 
from the rod where Jerry had hung them, and 
took them overboard — never to be seen again. 

All these were minor events, hardly to be 
noticed in the heat of the engagement. What 
Tod was aiming to do was to flank the Hun craft 
and allow his partner the chance he craved to 
side-sweep it with a torrent of lead. The rival 
pilot understood this, and did his best to prevent 
such a thing from being carried out. For a brief 
interval a series of astonishing circlings and dip- 
pings, as well as swift plunges straight at each 
other, was carried out by the two fighting planes, 
which evolutions must have aroused considerable 
` “interest among those who happened to be watch- 
ing the battle from points below. 

Finally the German, seemingly furious because 
success had so far declined to perch on his ban- 
ner, headed directly toward them. Jerry even 
believed the other pilot had gone mad with the 
fever of battle, and really intended to ram them 
while going at this frightful speed. . 
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He tried to shout a warning to Tod, but some- 
how the words seemed to be frozen on his tongue. 
All he could do was to swing his gun around and 
once again open up in the hope that a lucky shot 
might get the man who controlled the levers of 
the two-seater; with the towering machine out 
of control, they might escape a collision. 

But Tod was not asleep. He sensed the ter- 
rible peril just as quickly as had his chum, and 
he knew how to meet it best. Nothing but a dive 
would be apt to avail in such a crisis, and Tod 
was a master-hand at that maneuver — almost as 
good, Jerry often declared, as that wonderful 
pilot and quadruple ace, Bennett, whose fame 
was far flung over the fighting front. 

They dipped with a sickening rapidity. Jerry 


held his breath awaiting results. All depended 


on what the German pilot might think to do, and 
it stood to reason that he must be well up in 
similar maneuvers. 

The dive came to an end, and again they floated 
on an even keel, for Tod had once more shown 
himself master of his aerial steed. Jerry 
gasped, for there was the enemy craft as before, 
not fifty yards away, and spinning around to 
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again face them for another dash. Apparently, 
the Hun pilot had imitated Tod’s trick, so that 
nothing had been gained! k 

The worst of it was that they were now so 
much lower that it would be almost impossible 
for Tod to attempt another dive. The trees 
below undoubtedly must have concealed many a 
sniper, who would be only too glad of a chance 
to pot an American aviator from the ground. 

Jerry shut his teeth together hard. 

‘¢ Guess it’s up to me now! ”? was what he must 
have been telling himself, as he again gripped 
his gun and looked for an opening. 

The popping of the Hun’s artillery more than 
ever convinced Jerry that the fight was to be 
decided on the merits of marksmanship rather 
than thrilling evolutions on the part of the 


-` planes. If ever he had shot well, the need could 


not have been more crying than now. Failure to 
accomplish results would be certain to prove dis- 
astrous to them. A fall at five hundred feet was 
quite enough to finish a fellow, as Jerry well 
knew. ' i 

He held himself in, and took more pains. One 
shot was all that was needed, provided it went to 
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the right spot. If he could only pot that dare- 
devil Hun pilot or puncture his petrol tank, the 
victory would be achieved. Tod knew how vital 
the moment was, and he was striving to give 
Jerry all the opportunity possible. His heart 
seemed to be in his throat as the bullets con- 
tinued to rattle about them. It seemed next door 
to a miracle how either escaped being seriously 
wounded or killed outright. 

A shriek from Jerry gave Tod a stab. He 
feared the worst, being wrought up to a high 
pitch of excitement by the nervous tension so 
long drawn out. But almost immediately he 
realized that it must be a shout of victory that 
the marksman at his side was pealing forth; he 
glanced at the Hun machine, suddenly saw it 
begin to topple, and then start downward in 
eccentric wabbles that told the story without a 
word. 

Some essential part of the motor, not pro- 
tected as well as the rest from plunging bullets, 
had been finally struck, and this killed the engine. 
It was apparent that only through the extreme 
dexterity and quickness of the pilot could a 
straightaway plunge to the ground be avoided. 
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Like a stricken hawk the big two-seater was 

going down. Jerry could easily have sent a 
torrent of bullets into the enemy craft, for it 
was fully exposed to his fire now; but no such 
thought seemed to enter his brain. In that 
supreme moment Jerry was like unto that gal- 
lant commander aboard one of the American 
warships at Santiago, who, when the riot of battle 
resulted in the victory for his side, and the beaten 
Spaniards lay dying in their blood, called out to 
his-erew: ‘* Don’t cheer, men; the poor devils 
are dying! ” 
‘Congrats, Jerry!” shrilled Tod, almost 
beside himself with delight over the way things 
had turned out. For, more than once, he had 
entertained grave fears that their little double- 
seater would prove no match for the powerful 
“German machine. 

‘ I only hope some officer who counts will see 
the ending of the fight,’? Jerry was saying, as 
he leaned over and continued to watch the 
descent of their late enemy; ‘‘ because we ought 
to have a score for this job. That chap has been 
sent down out of control, if ever a Hun plane 
was. It was a pretty fight while it lasted, eh, 
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Tod; and we won out fair and square, didn’t 
we? ’’ 

Of course, there could be only one opinion 
about that, though perhaps the Hun aviators 
might have some excuse to offer for their mis- 
hap — that is, if they managed to come through 
the adventure with their lives; for, still watch- 
ing, the boys saw the big two-seater caught in 
the trees, being overturned at the same time, so 
that the predicament of those aboard did not 
come to an end with their landing. 

“ Back to camp for us,” announced Tod; 
‘t we’re too crippled to work any longer to-day 
searching for machine-gun nests! ’’ 


CHAPTER IV ` 


THE REAL FIELD OF GLORY 


-~ 


As a rule Jerry had an almost insatiable appe- 
tite for excitement. Strange to say, however, 
he made no objection to Tod’s proposal for an 
immediate return to the aviation camp. The 
lively affair with the German force that was 
hidden among the rocks had had its effect upon 
him; and the eventual wiping out of the entire 
squad of snipers must have given him consider- 
able of a shock. 

Then this fierce fight with the huge two-seater 
battleplane, ending so tragically for the Germans, 
had been another severe trial of the boy’s nerves. 
Besides, their plane was, as Tod had announced, 
in too crippled a condition to make further eruis- 
ing a safe proposition. So, on the whole, Jerry 
decided to call it a day, and let it go at that. 
There would most likely be plenty of other oppor- 
tunities ahead for them to show their dexterity 
and valor; and really, it was silly to appear 


greedy. Let some of the other fellows have a 
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“ look-in,’’ and pick up a little glory while about 
it. No one could charge them with being slack- 
ers; the proof lay in the marks their plane 
bore — bullet-riddled wings, chipped standards 
and damaged rudder. 

Accordingly they started back, and in due time 
landed close to the spot where we saw them at : 
the opening of this story. Handing over their 
machine to the care of the throng of waiting 
hostlers and mechanicians, who were always on 
hand to care for incoming planes, the two young- 
sters made for the observatory. Here an officer 
was on duty throughout the day, sweeping the 
heavens with his glasses and noting everything 
of consequence that took place; for upon his 
report many of the little expeditions going forth 
were based. 

Jerry was bent on learning whether their com- 
bat with the big Hun craft had been observed 
and what the verdit would be. Very keen were 
those pilots and observers who went up and 
engaged enemy craft in battle; for it meant a 
great deal to them to attain the envied rank of an 
ace, with at least six authenticated victories 
placed to their official credit. 
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The lieutenant in charge answered their salute. 
He knew them well, and of course could easily 


guess why they paid him this visit so soon after 


getting back to camp. 

“« Did you see the little scrap we had with that 
big Hun two-seater, sir? ’’ asked Jerry, respect- 
fully, as became a private in the ranks address- 
ing a superior officer. 

“« Yes, indeed,” replied the lieutenant, himself 
a clever air pilot; ‘‘ and I must say you played 
a clever game. Several times I thought you were 
gone, but on every occasion you came back again. 
And in the end, you held your own.”’ 

“ He went down, sir, you noticed, I hope? ” 
continued Jerry, anxiously, fearful lest some 
other happening in a different quarter might 
have attracted the attention of the observer at 
the critical moment. 
© & I saw it all, and you will be credited with a 
victory, never fear. The Hun was shot down out 
of control. If he had been three times as high 
when it happened, not a soul in that big plane 
would have lived to tell the tale. Fine work for 
both of you! I congratulate you, boys.’’ 

He even condescended to shake hands with the 
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pair of youthful pilots, since no curious eyes 
could notice that an officer allowed himself such 
a liberty. But then airmen are hardly subject to 
the rules governing ordinary soldiers; something 
about the peril they continually face makes them 
entertain more genuine respect for each other’s 
valor. 

Of course Jerry found himself fully satisfied 
after learning that no phase of their recent 
exploit had been overlooked by the observer at the 
camp station. 

“ T’m willing to hang ae for the balance of 
the day now, Tod,’’ he confessed, ‘‘ and rest up. 
Pretty hard work, this scrapping in a teetering 
plane, with the bullets singing about your ears 
like the hornets used to do when we knocked 
against a hanging nest out in Miller’s woods at 
home. Things sure looked a bit squally several 
times — especially when that big machine started 
| right at us. Say, my heart seemed to jump into 
my throat, and nearly choke me. But your dive 
saved us.”’ 

‘“‘You’re away off there, partner,’’ Tod told 
him promptly; ‘‘ for it was your extra-fine shoot- 
ing that won the day for us. All my diving 
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wouldn’t have counted a cent if you hadn’t got 
in the last crack that doubled him up — that 
spelled his finish.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, well, honors are even then, Tod,’’ said 
the other, laughingly, though his eyes sparkled 
under his chum’s words of praise; ‘‘ we’ll call it 
a ease of fifty-fifty. There’s enough credit for 
both, I reckon.’’ 

They roamed through the camp during the next 
hour or so, chatting with comrades and watching 
many a plane drop down after a more or less 
successful search for machine-gun nests. These 
daring pilots had all sorts of wild and woolly 
stories to reel off, connected with their varied 
experiences and adventures of the day. With 
such continual excitement in the air, it was diff- 
cult for Tod and Jerry to tear themselves away | 
from the fascinating scene of action. 

“¢T have to laugh,’’? Jerry was saying, pres- 
ently, ‘‘ when I think how every time a pilot has 
a little time to himself he invariably spends it 
prowling about the hangars here, listening to the 
talk, and watching the hostlers clean up the 
machines. Makes me think of an old engineer at 
home who on his off-day would dress up in his 
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Sunday-go-to-meeting best clothes, and then put 
in every minute of time loafing about the round- 
house, watching the other fellows work. That 
was his idea of a bully holiday; and it’s that way 
with air pilots off duty. They just can’t keep 
away from here, no matter how they try.” 

“í Did you hear what Frazer said, Jerry, about 
that queer happening an hour back, when a chap 
came into camp here carrying a dead homing 
pigeon he’d picked up in the woods? It had just 
been killed by some stray shot, for its body was 
still a little warm when he came on it lying there. 
It had some sort of a message in a secret cipher 
attached to its leg.’’ 

‘‘ Rather queer how it chanced to be struck 
down that way,” admitted Jerry, nodding his 
head in assent; ‘* but as to the pigeon part, that’s 
going on every day. German spies are as thick 
as blackberries in July in our rear, we all know; 
and one of their favorite ways of communicating 
with their people is with homing pigeons. A num- 
ber of birds have been shot down, I’m told. Did I 
hear Frazer saying the cipher message was signed 
by the name of Heinrich? ’’ 

« Just what he did,’’ replied the other, looking 
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serious, ‘‘ which name proves that the same slip- 
pery old rascal who’s been doing so much to 
bother our forces and has betrayed so many plans 
to the enemy, is still working somewhere behind 
our front. The general would give a heap to 
catch that weasel asleep. There have been a 
number of hunts started in hopes of finding him, 
but so far he’s always given the boys the laugh.’’ 

‘¢ Huh!” grumbled Jerry. ‘‘ I warrant you 


now that if they let us two in on the game, we’d 


get there, all right. Trouble is none of these 
fellows have been educated along the lines of 
scouteraft. We learned a long time ago how to 
follow a trail, and read Injun signs. Little things 
that most chaps would pass by and pay no atten- 
tion to, might mean a whole lot to us. But then, 
what’s the use of complaining? Because, of 
course, we’ll never have the chance to hunt for 
this German spy, Heinrich.” 

‘ No, we’ll be compelled to amuse ourselves,’’ 
remarked Tod, wickedly, ‘‘ by dreaming of meet- 
ing Jules, who takes a childish delight in writing 
the most appealing notes, and sending them up 
tied to toy balloons which he expects will drift 
over to the American camp and bring stout res- 
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cuers to his assistance — poor old Jules.” 

‘ Stranger things even than that have hap- 
pened, Know-it-all,’’ retorted his chum, not in 
the least disturbed by this fresh exhibition of 
teasing and apparent scorn on the part of the 
other. ‘‘ Just happens to be a slight difference 
of opinion between us. Some fine day you’ll give 
me credit for being wiser than I look.’’ 

‘ Oh, that wouldn’t be so very hard to do,” 
chuckled Tod, feeling in a mood to plague his 
comrade, as boys will often do, no matter how 
much they may care for one another. 

t: It’s just as well we came in when we did,” 
Jerry went on to say, ignoring these remarks as 
though conscious of his own position in the mat- 
ter; ‘‘ because it’s starting to drizzle right now, 
and that means an end to the game for to-day so 
far as plane work goes. The doughboys will con- 
tinue to move up, though, and keep Heine on the 
run. Let me tell you, he’s getting to feel quite 
some respect by this time for Uncle Sam’s battlers 
and their ways of scrapping.’’ 

‘ Time the Hun understood that we’re over 
here, three thousand miles from our home’ base, 
just to drive him out of the Argonne, and across 
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to his old Rhineland,’’ asserted Tod, a little boast- 
fully. ‘‘ And Pershing means to give him no 
rest, now the ball’s been started. From what I 
hear, we’re slowly but surely breaking up the 
morale of Ludendorff’s army, besides keeping 
their reserves employed along the whole front 
from Switzerland to the sea.’’ 

Like other wide-awake young Americans the 
two chums often discussed the situation between 
themselves. They had a fair idea of how things 
were moving, and could foresee the time, closer 
at hand though than any one dreamed, when the 
Germans would be forced to ‘‘ throw up the 
sponge ° and admit themselves no match in 
strength for the Allies plus America. 

They put in much of the balance of the after- 
noon at the aviation camp, for at no time was the 
‘rain very heavy. It simply stopped most air fly- 
ing, since the mists prevented observations; and 
the fighting was consequently reduced to a blind 
forward push, accompanied by frequent encoun- 
ters of a sanguinary nature. 

But when night closed in, it was certain to be 
found that the programme mapped out for that 
day had been absolutely carried out, and the new 
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line lay along the course previously planned. 
Even foul weather must not be allowed to hold 
those impatient fighting Yankees in check, once 
their blood was up. 

Tod and his chum found their way back to 
their temporary quarters along about sunset, as 
hungry as bears and willing to count it a day. 
But as usual, Tod had already begun to figure on 
the wonderful stunts they were likely to under- 
take when the morrow came along. He lived in 
gleeful anticipation of great and glorious events 
to come — very similar to the case of the angler, 
who feels more interest in the big trout that swims 
in the stream than in its mate just then vero 
in his creel. 

On that night another bombing party went 
forth, undeterred by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. Some plan had been mapped out, according 
to which some important railway junction, or, it 
might be, a munition dump, the existence of which 
was a tower of strength to the German army, was 
to be taken care of. 

The boys had an opportunity to join the expedi- 
tion if they so cared, but they passed up the 
chance as it did not appeal to them sufficiently. 
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Of course, had there been a lack of volunteers, 
the case would have been altogether different, and 
they would have acceded. 

Dropping bombs somehow appeared to go 
against the grain with both lads, though they had 
served their time at it. Somehow it did not seem 
to suit their temperaments. In the first place, in 
order to escape disaster from the hail of shrapnel 
that was bursting all around, it usually became 
necessary to seek such lofty heights that a centre- 
shot was next to impossible. Thus, much unnec- 
essary damage was bound to result, private 
dwellings often being destroyed and innocent 
people injured. Then again, such an expedition 
lacked the real thrill that a true aviator loves — 
the thrill of a real combat where he can match his 
skill and daring against that of a foeman worthy 
of his steel. 

The next morning opened rather inauspiciopsly. 
The clouds still persisted, and the visibility was 
poor, all of which combined makes every air-pilot 
feel blue and unhappy, since flying is not worth 
the labor involved. Of course there would be 
little effort made to hunt for fresh ‘ rattlesnake 
nests ’’ while such unfavorable conditions pre- 
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vailed, though a few of the fellows did start out, 
hoping for a break in the weather while they were 
aloft. 

The two boys grumbled with the rest, and 
“ kept tab ’’ on the clouds as the morning drifted 
on. Frequently one or the other would see some- 
thing encouraging to report, but noon came 
around without any real change in the conditions. 

To hear them complain one might imagine’ they 
had been idle for a week or ten days, and were 
really concerned over the danger of their getting 
“ rusty ” through inaction. 

One o’elock and past, with more pilots standing 
around, speculating on the meaning of a slight 
break in the western heavens. As this continued 
to grow in volume, they showed extravagant 
delight in various ways. Already the loud pop- 
ping of motors and the whirr of propellers 
announced that many were about to take to the air. 
Soon there would be a whole fleet of American 
machines soaring upward and seattering along 
the entire front. The Huns, lying in wait like 
highwaymen looking for victims, would again feel 
the blows rained down on them from above with 
added vim. Fresh groups of hidden machine- 
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gunners would be routed out from their seem- 
ingly secure nests and either put to flight or 
destroyed. And into this hazardous game of hide- 
and-seek, these young American aviators would 
plunge with the eagerness of boys who were start- 
ing upon some enterprise upon which their whole 
hearts had been centred. 

It was a bustling scene indeed, and one par- 
ticularly dear to those who had a part in the work. 
Mechanicians ran this way and that; hostlers 
bustled about, lending a hand wherever needed, 
and pilots and observers were constantly going 
up, with a wave of the hand, and shouts upon 
their lips. 

Tod could stand it no longer. 

‘¢ Come, let’s get busy, Jerry! ’’ he exclaimed. 
‘¢ The old bus has been put in fairly decent order, 
¿they tell me, and we ought to account for a few 
of those skulkers this afternoon. The hunting is 
fine, they say. Your turn to serve the wheel, 
remember, while I try that pair of binoculars the 
captain loaned us and stand by our gun.’’ 

Jerry apparently needed no second invitation, 
for he was almost as eager to start operations as 
his mate. Thus it came about that presently they 
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were again sailing over the trees, seeking fresh 
‘< pest-holes.’? Tod liked to speak in this way of 
the spots where the enemy had left two or more 
men in some depression — generally a shell-hole 
of convenient size — equipped, usually, with one 
or more of their clumsy but effective German- 
made rapid-fire guns mounted on a tripod. These 
guns they were expected to serve until the last 
cartridge had been fired. Then, if possible, they _ 
could make their escape, or else try the surrender 
dodge that had long ago lost its flavor with the 
Americans. 

They had a ‘‘ bully afternoon ”’ of it, according 
to Tod’s report when he had unfastened his 
straps and stepped down from his seat. This, 
being interpreted, would doubtless mean that 
success had waited on them and the ‘‘ fishing was 
good.” Just what this success was, or how many 
vipers’-nests had been wiped out, neither of 
the boys chanced to mention. It must have been 
several, however, to have caused that grin of sat- 
isfaction to show upon the rosy face of the stocky 
Jerry, and to cause his pal to indulge in all those 
significant chuckles. 

Their temporary quarters were not far distant 
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from the canvas hangars under which the working 
planes were sheltered from the frequent down- 
pours of rain. These in turn were cleverly camou- 
flaged with dirt-colored paint so as to make them 
look as near like the ground as possible. 

Of course, there was a good and sufficient rea- 
son why all this apparent trouble should have 
been taken. The old but ever true saying regard- 
ing the folly of ‘* locking the stable-door after the 
horse is stolen ’? was doubtless in the mind of the 
commander of the aviation corps when he took 
such pains with the hangars. 

It was certain that the Germans were being 
dreadfully pestered by the continuous activities 
of these lively American boys, who had taken to 
flying for Pershing and Uncle Sam. They would 
consider it a lucky stroke if only they could locate 
the,camp and pay it an unexpected night visit. A 
few tons of explosive and inflammable bombs 
dropped among the hangars would be sure to put 
many a maehine out of commission for keeps. 

To guard against such a catastrophe, the 
hangars were placed far apart. Then they were 
carefully concealed by trees, cut brush and their 
own dun-color. Besides all this, there was main- 
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tained a regular guard over the camp, a number 
of pilots being designated for duty each succeed- - 
ing night. 

Several times Tod and Jerry had been on the 
roster for such important service, and had played 
their part according to the rules. Those who 
' were watching the heavens for indications of a 
raid on the aviation grounds had various duties 
assigned to them, according to their ealling. 
Pilots, for instance, took turns in going aloft and 
scouring the upper air for any suspicious sound 
that might indicate that a large flotilla of enemy 
craft was on the wing, for that would almost 
inevitably mean that a raid was about to be 
sprung. Other workers on the ground stood 
ready to manipulate the several searchlights by 
means of which, on a dark night, it was expected 
the hostile craft could be located, if not too high. 

Of course it was an old story with the two 
chums, and as the aviation eamp had not up to 
then actually suffered from a big raid, like many 
others they were almost tempted to believe such 
a thing would never happen. 

But the vigilance was not slackened in-the least. 
Those in charge knew that every day the work 
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accomplished by the flock of Yankee piloted 
planes, many of them now driven by the wonder- 
ful new Liberty motor made in America, must be 
creating a near-panic among the Huns, so that 
they found it increasingly difficult to obtain 
recruits to stand by the machine-guns. It was 
looked upon as certain that not one chance in 
three existed for such picked Germans to come 
through alive. On this account it was believed 
that the German command would leave no stone 
unturned in the endeavor to reduce this ever- 
increasing menace. 

The boys, tired after their afternoon work, ate 
supper, and after lying around for a time sought 
their blankets under the shelter of a tent. They 
had not been asleep more than a couple of hours 
when both were aroused by a loud shrill sound 
not unlike the siren-horn used on the great lakes 
or on the sea-shore to warn vessels away from 
some dangerous rocky point. 

Both of them sat upright, thrilled with the con- 
viction that the event long anticipated had at last 
fallen upon the aviation camp, and that a gigantic 


air raid was being engineered by the desperate 
Huns! 


CHAPTER V 
A NIGHT RAID 


They made record time getting into their flying 
togs; indeed, when both started on a mad run for 
the place of the hangars, they were only partly ` 
clad at most. 

No wonder their pulses bounded with the 
excitement. A tremendous clamor had broken 
forth by now. Men shouted, machine-guns chat- 
tered far above, while the tremendous slivck of 
exploding bombs seemed to make the earth 
tremble under their feet. 

Breathing hard, the pair reached the camp. A 
moon was shining overhead, and on this account, 
the searchlights did very poor service. Never- 
theless, those manipulating them kept working 
away, bent on carrying out their instructions. 

Fortunately, in all that wild confusion, the boys 
were able to keep their heads. The first thing 
necessary was for them to lay hold of a man or 
two who would assist in giving them a send-off 


with their plane. 
71 
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‘¢ Grab the first fellow, Jerry, and make him 
stand by us!’’ cried Tod, as they approached 
their hangar on the run. 

“« Here’s our chance, then!’’ the other 
announced, and at the same time darted out to 
intercept a stalwart attendant of the camp. | 

In vain the man protested that he had promised 
another pilot to lend a hand. Tod and Jerry 
would take no refusal; and as it really mattered 
little to the mechanician whom he helped so long 
as he did his duty, he consented to accompany 
them. 

Tod was quivering with impatience. To him 
the seconds seemed like hours. He kept watching 
the skies and observing every flash that told where 
the rival forces of the air had come in contact 
and were using their weapons on each other. The 
` ‘dreadful crash of a bomb not a hundred feet away 
caused Tod to jump — not on account of fear, but 
through dread lest something happen to detain 
them just when they were almost ready to shoot 
upward. 

‘‘ Hurry! Oh! please hurry! ” he kept calling 
to the man, who had found a second helper to 
assist with the machine. ‘‘ I’m afraid we’ll get 
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into the game too late, and all the fun will be 
over! ” 

“ Ready you are, sir! ’’ called the other; ‘‘ bet- 
ter get in and fix your belt right away. You’ll 


_be off in another half minute.’’ 


Already the propeller was whizzing merrily. 
Jerry had scrambled into his seat, so Tod has- 
tened to follow after him. By this time, the 
racket had redoubled in intensity. Bombs were 
frequently exploding, though, happily, most of- 
these struck some little distance away, proving 
that the American fliers above were giving the 
Hun pilots such a merry time of it that they had 
to cut loose with their destructive missiles 
haphazardly. 

Then they were off! 

The exhilaration of that moment excelled any- 
thing hitherto experienced by the chums. They 
had been through all manner of engagements, but 
this would be the first time they found themselves 
called from sleep to go up after an enemy flotilla 
that was bent on raiding their camp. 

A battle between hostile air-craft is exciting 
enough under normal conditions, but the thrill is 
accentuated at night. 
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Tod was serving as pilot, and somehow Jerry 
seemed well satisfied that this should be so. He 
had always frankly admitted that he played 
“ second fiddle ’’ to Tod when it came to manipu- 
lating the levers after the sun had set. Some 
pilots there are who seem to have the eyes of cats, 
and can see almost as well in the dark as others 
do in the light of day. Tod was such a prodigy, 
and in times gone by Jerry had come to recognize 
the fact. 

They never mounted more rapidly than on this 
memorable occasion. To Jerry it seemed as 
though the old plane were climbing a ladder, such 
was the astonishing upward slant the eager pilot 
was giving; and never once did that triumph of 
engine-building miss an explosion. 

Looking down, they could see a strange sight, 
a,myriad of lights flashing weirdly, with here and 
there a sudden glow bursting forth, to be followed 
immediately afterwards by a deep- toned roar as 
the bomb gave tongue. 

But after all, it was what took place above and 
around them that chained the attention of the 
young. air pilots most strongly. They could catch 
the unmuffled sound of engines throbbing madly, 
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accompanied by the whirring of many churning 
propellers. Planes were darting hither and yon, 
directed by fearless pilots, Hun and Yank in turn. 
Almost constantly came a rattle of machine-gun 
fire. The progress of this or that circling plane 
could even be followed by the spitting stream of 
fire that came from the feverishly worked 
weapons. 

Even as the two chums found themselves draw- 
ing near the elevation where all this amazing 
rivalry was occurring, something passed them 
with a rush, dropping earthward. Jerry gave vent 
to a shrill ery, his heart in his throat, for it had 
indeed been a ‘‘ close shave,’’ as he himself would 
have said. ’ 

He eraned his neck to follow the descent of the 
stricken plane. Just as he did so it burst into 
flames that were fanned by the current of air pro- 
duced by its own speedy passage earthwards, 
until a pyramia of fire flashed through space. 
Jerry believed he saw one of the unlucky occu- 
pants leap away from the blazing mass, but if so, 
it could avail him nothing, since at the time he 
must have been all of half a mile from the ground. 
' But that was only an incident in the grand 
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panorama of striking events taking place around 
them. Jerry no longer wasted his time in trying 
to follow the descent of the doomed plane, nor did 
he speculate as to whether it might be a Hun 
` machine or one manned by the guardians of the 
camp. \ 

“ Watch out, Jerry, and get busy when you 
glimpse a Hun! ”’ Tod was shouting, as he brought 
the plane more on a level and started circling 
around, his keen eyes ever on the alert for signs 
of an enemy eraft. 

Certainly the moon never looked down on a 
stranger spectacle than that raid on the American 
aviation camp back of the fighting front. There 
must have been several dozen of the attacking 
machines in the beginning; and if they could only 
have located their objective before the fleet of 
© Yanks arose to give battle, they might have done 


considerable damage, perhaps, even, have wiped - 


out the better part of the planes that were proving 
so annoying to their system of defense. 

Once those gallant American boys got among 
them, their chance went glimmering, for they had 
quite enough to do trying to escape encounters, or 
in case these proved unavoidable, defending them- 
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selves against the impetuous attacks of their 
Yankee opponents. 

Twice Tod managed to work close enough to a 
spinning craft for Jerry to get in his fire, but on 
both occasions a shout from the pilot held his 
hand. Tod had suddenly discovered the little red 
light aboard the other machine similar to the one 
they carried fore and aft, which announced that 
it was manned by some of their comrades. 

Smothering his chagrin as best he could, Jerry 
crouched low, still hoping that fortune would 
favor them. No doubt many of the German pilots 
had already sheered off and were in full flight 
toward home, realizing that their cleverly planned 
surprise raid was doomed to end in failure, thanks 
to the everlasting watch kept by the Yanks. Still, 
there were a few more dogged fellows among 
them, pilots who had long since earned the right 
to call themselves by the honored name of ** ace.”’ 
These declined to be driven away without having 
made a stubborn effort to take toll of the camp 
defenders. 

How Jerry prayed he might have the luck to 
run across one of these chaps before the finish 
came and the signal was sounded for a return to 
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camp! Round and round they circled, but this 


did not happen. Then Tod conceived a fresh 3 


scheme. He shot away as though about to pro- +: 
ceed toward the front line. Jerry was too aston- 
ished to remonstrate, but guessed Tod knew what 
he was about; and presently he understood what 
the pilot’s tactics were. 

‘ Think to cut off some Hun setting sail for his _ 
home port —is that the scheme, Tod?.’’ he called _ 
out, for the motor was snapping and the pro- — 
peller keeping up such an insistent buzz that ordi- 
nary speech would have been utterly useless at 
such a time. 

« Just what I’m meaning to do,’’ came the 
short answer, and Jerry was satisfied. He knew 
he could depend on Tod. l 

The judgment of the pilot soon was justified. 
They heard a machine approaching, and pres- 
ently identified it with certainty as a German — 
plane — of the fighting species, at that. Appar- ` 
ently the bombers had fetched a sufficient number — 
of battle-fliers along for protection in case they 
were attacked; and it was these veterans who had 
lingered to get some satisfaction out of the affair, 
or as Tod would say, a ‘‘ run for their money.’? 
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They set out to intercept the oncoming Hun 
machine, but evidently the pilot had already 
detected their presence, for he immediately took a 
daring nose dip, thinking to thus get past 
unscathed. Tod was after him in a flash. If ever 
you have had the luck to watch an eagle chasing 
a fish-hawk until the latter is compelled to drop 
the fine finny dinner snatched from the water, 
and then see the way that eagle drops down until 
able to seize the falling fish, you can understand 
how they went after that hostile plane. 

The German pilot was no novice, that was soon 
evident, for he was able to dart away, with Jerry 
sending a stream of lead after him. They kept 
up the chase for some time, ever and anon pour- 
ing fire after the retreating plane, but eventually 
they had the mortification of seeing their intended 
prey slip into a sheltering cloud. 

After that, even Jerry was ready to call it off, 
knowing what little chance there was of finding 
such a slippery customer when the clouds vie $ 
him a haven of refuge. 

When the boys got back to the scene of the dis- 
turbance they found that the raid was all over. 
Yankee patrols still circled through the moonlit 
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space a mile or so above the camp, watchful and 
eager, but found no opportunity to strike, as the 
last of the raiders had flown off. 

‘ Going down now?’’ queried Jerry finally, 
and the querulous tone in which he said this told 
how disappointed he felt over their lack of suc- 
cess in bagging any game. 

‘¢ Might as well, because they’ve all cleaved 
out,’? laconically pepltad the pilot. 

‘¢ T think I know of one that didn’t get off scot- 
free,’’ jeered Jerry. ‘‘ Because I feel pretty sure 
it was a Hun plane that went down ablaze. Those 
poor chaps aboard never had a chance for their 
lives.’’ 


‘¢ We’ll find out all about that soon enough,’” 


Tod told him; ‘‘ for it must have fallen close to 
the hangars. Here we go for home then.’’ 

» Volplaning until he was close to the ground 
Tod skillfully brought his aerial steed to a landing. 
Making inquiry, they learned that the burning 
plane had indeed fallen not a hundred yards 
away, and desirous of finding out the facts for 
themselves, they strolled in that direction. A lit- 
tle group with lights surrounded a pile of charred 
rubbish, and the boys could see that one of the 
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unfortunate former occupants of the plane had 
been caught under the motor; though undoubtedly 
he was dead long before striking the ground. 

« A Hun machine, just as I suspected,’’ said 
Jerry, with a feeling of relief nevertheless, for he 
and Tod had many good friends among the Yan- 
kee pilots, whose untimely taking-off they would 
have sincerely mourned. 

But these tragedies were of frequent occur- 
rence, and men who live in such an atmosphere 
of peril get used to seeing dreadful sights with- 
out more than a shrug of the shoulders. So the 
- boys, their euriosity sated, once more headed back 
to camp, loitering around for a bit to ascertain 
just how much damage some of the falling bombs 
had accomplished, but finally returning to their 
blankets. 

So the great air raid ended, and there was 
more or less grim satisfaction experienced over 
its trivial results. To many, the meager returns 
of the Hun attack was a significanct augury that 
made them believe ‘‘ coming events cast their 
shadows before.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 
ALONG THE WONDERFUL ROAD 


“« Same old job, I reckon,’’ Jerry was remark- 
ing on the following morning, after they had had 
the usual bountiful breakfast with which Uncle | 
Sam provided all his boys abroad. 

‘¢ Well, it’s all in a day’s work,’’ observed Tod, , 
“ and every find we make goes to advance our 
line a peg. In another two weeks we ought to - 
break through this terrible Argonne Forest. After 
that, it’ll be all open work. Then watch our 
smoke as we start for the border, with Heinie 
running his legs off to get away.’’ 

‘ Our losses must be terribly big, Tod,’’ con- 

‘tinued the other, gravely. ‘‘ They keep the ambu- 
lances shooting back and forth like shuttles. Those 
miserable machine-guns can get in a lot of bad 
work before our fellows smother the pair work- 
ing them. We knock over two, but sometimes 
they’ve downed twenty before going. under.”’ 

“I know it,” admitted Tod, ‘‘ but it can’t be 
helped. We agreed to pay the price when we took 
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this job on our hands. The Yanks are the only 
ones who can afford such losses, for France is 
nearly bled white by now. It’s the supreme sac- 
rifice we have to meet to win the war, and unless 
I miss my guess, the end’s bound to come before 
Christmas.’’ 

‘ Tod Fulton! ’’ called a loud voice close by. 

“ Here you are! ’’ sang out the owner of that 
name, 

‘¢ Wanted at camp headquarters right away! ’’ 

The two chums exchanged looks that bordered 
on surprise, not unmixed with a trace of appre- 
hension. Still, they could not remember of hav- 
ing infringed any rule that would call for a 
reprimand. 

‘¢ Hope you fetch back good news, old fellow! ”’ 
said Jerry, as the other got on his feet and 
started off in haste. 

“« Don’t worry about me, Jerry. Perhaps the 
commandant only wants to quiz me a bit about 
dad’s invention; I happen to know he’s a heap 
interested in the Fulton Airplane, because he’s 
asked me questions before. So-long! ’’ 

It was some time before Tod showed up again. 
Meanwhile Jerry continued to walk nervously to 
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and fro, PE remarks with some of the 
-other birdmen who were making ready for their 
day’s work. He felt his heart flutter with excite- _ 
ment when eventually he discovered Tod in the 
distance, walking rapidly toward him. 

« Anything doing for us?’’ Jerry demandai, 
as the other joined him. 

«c Qh! a little diversion that ought to serve as 
a break in our monotonous work,’’ replied the 
other, cautiously, his eyes dancing with pleasure. 
‘¢ We’re starting for Paris inside of half an hour, 
Jerry!” 

« You’re kidding me, Tod!’’ gasped the 
astounded Jerry. 

‘‘ Well, we’re going to head that way, any- 
how,’’ asserted his chum, positively; ‘‘ though of 
course I don’t really believe we’ll fetch up in the 
gay old French capital, unless they’ve got a big- 
ger start than seems likely. But our orders are 
to get ’em, even if we have to go the whole hog, 
and sight the Eiffel Tower in the end.’’ 

‘“Get—who?’’ asked the still staggered 
Jerry, his eyes round with wonder, for he began 
to realize that there must be something back of 
his companion’s joking remarks. 
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‘ Tell you all about it—a little short of 
breath, you see, on account of hurrying so fast 
after eating all that breakfast — commandant 
has given us a job — must follow the road back 
mile after mile, searching for a certain motor- 
truck headed for Paris — American-built machine 
if is— got a certain passenger aboard with the ` 
driver — name Captain Arnold, said to be on the 
staff of Pershing himself — commandant had 
him here as his guest yesterday — discovered 
just this morning the Captain had left a very 
important paper behind that he ouzht to have 
when he strikes Paris— get him in a peck of 
trouble if he shows up without the same, you 
see! ’’ 

‘¢ Oh! and we’re going to be sent out to over- 
take that motor-truck, so as to save Captain 
Arnold from the result of his carelessness, are 
we? ’’ exclaimed Jerry, grinning amiably. ‘* Well, 
all’s fish that comes to our net; and anyway it 
promises to give us a lovely spin southward. 
But say, I reckon there must be thousands of 
motor-trucks on the road between here and Paris. 
How under the sun are you going to pick-out the 
right one; or is it expected that we’ll keep shout- 
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ing the name of Captain Arnold as we continue 
to flutter along the string just overhead? ”’ 

‘¢That part has all been arranged, never 
fear,’’? Tod assured his curious comrade. ‘‘ The 
commandant told me just how I could tell when 
we overhauled the right truck. Leave that to 
me, please.’’ es 

« Who drives going?’’ demanded Jerry, 
switching to a new point of attack. 

‘¢ You do, of course, and I’ll spell you coming 
back, if you feel played-out. That’ll allow me 
to keep tab on the moving stream of vehicles 
below. I’ll borrow that pair of binoculars again, 
for we ought to have glasses along when looking 
for such a needle in a haystack.’’ 

Of course, they kept their own counsel. This 
was private business, and the commandant would 
have been very much displeased if they had given 
out even a hint concerning the nature of their 
errand to the south. They held their secret close 
when some fellow pilots offered to wager that 
they would get a larger bag that morning, Tod 
declaring that it was against his principles to 
bet. After all, it didn’t seem just the right thing 
to do, taking into consideration the fact that the 
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stakes were human lives—those of the Hun 
machine-gun crews and their own fellows besides. 

When they went up, the sun was more than a 
full hour high. Already the daily game was in 
full blast, for muffled detonations, sounding like 
fire-crackers set off under a barrel, announced 
that the Hun vipers were getting in their work, 
with the advancing boys in khaki as the victims. 

No doubt some of the comrades who observed 
their ascent must have felt more or less curiosity 
concerning the movements of the pair as they 
started away without seeking any particular 
height and actually turned their backs on the 
fighting front! 

They were high enough, however, to pick out 
the road when the trees opened up, and from 
that time on Tod did not mean to lose track of it 
for a minute. The day promised to be a glorious 
one, which in itself was enough to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the pair. Up away from the earth 
the air was cool and bracing. The many-colored 
trees below, tinted in rainbow hues by the wiz- 
ardry of Jack Frost, for October had been quite 
cold in part, offered a wonderful picture that 
appealed to their hearts, bringing to memory 
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more than one never-to-be-forgotten camping 
trip with the other boys of the Watertown Troop 
of Boy Scouts. . 

Of course, it was the winding road itself that 
held most of their attention. Looking downward, 


they could follow it for miles ahead. It had 


something of the appearance of a writhing snake, 
for there was a double line of traffic continuously 
on the move, one side coming, the other going, 
with very few breaks between. 

After they had followed this main line of com- 
munication for some little time, Jerry burst out 
saying: 
= Do you really think this is going on all the 
way to Paris, Tod — these streams of trucks and 
hospital ambulances, I mean? ” 

‘ Sure thing,’’ he was immediately told; ‘‘ and 
while this is said to be the chief thoroughfare, 
there are numbers of others just as badly con- 
gested, I’m informed. You must understand that 
Pershing has some hundreds of thousands of 
boys along our front now, all of whom have to 
have three good square meals each and every 
day... Besides, think of the munitions needed to 
keep ‘things going, and other supplies besides.’ 
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“ That’s right,’ confessed the wondering 
Jerry, ‘‘ and then see the strings of ambulances 
among the camions and motor-trucks, will you! 
I suppose every one heading south is filled with 
our gallant wounded fellows? ”’ 

“No question about it,” agreed Tod, frowning 
and shaking his head; ‘‘ far too many of them 
to suit me. Thousands have fallen already, and 
there’s no telling what price we will have to pay 
for shoving the Huns off the map of France; 
but it’s got to be done, no matter what happens. 
What Pershing sets out to do, he’ll earry 
through, every time! ”’ 

‘« But there are many ambulances going the 
other way too, I notice, Tod,’’ continued the 
other, who was enjoying an extra fine view 
through the borrowed binoculars. ‘‘ Of course 
they are empty ones, going back for another load 
of our wounded, picked up from the field hos- 
pitals.’’ 

‘< Oh! I guess you wouldn’t find many of them 
empty if you came to look, Jerry. ‘They carry 
fresh supplies of material for the surgeons’ use 
at the front; and for all I know, eats in the bar- 
gain. It’d be a shame to let any of them go 
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north empty. I’ve seen limbs in khaki leggings 
dangling from the back of several, so I imagine 
they pick up doughboys headed for the front. 
There’s lots of them, you know, going back to 
rejoin their regiments after being slightly 
wounded and sent to Paris.” 

It was an inspiring spectacle to the two boys. 
Often the sturdy drivers, occupying the seats on 
some of those army trucks which moved in endless 
procession to the fighting front, would wave their 
hats up at them, doubtless recognizing the fact 
that it was an American plane that continued to 
soar above the road. Jerry made it a point to 
always answer this salutation by waving his red 
bandana vigorously. Sometimes they could even 
catch the faint cheer of the army truck driver. | 

« T’ll bet some of those boys have even been 
with Pershing down in Mexico,’’ suggested Tod, 
later on. ‘‘ If that’s so, they must call this easy 
work beside what went on there, in a roadless 
country, where only the trackless sand lay as 
far as the eye could reach, and not even a spring 
to throw up bubbling water when they were dry. 
This trucking must seem like tame work beside 
that desert stuff.’’ 
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_ “ Huh! not so very tame at times, perhaps, 
Tod. When they get along farther, they stand a 
chance of having a ‘ Big Bertha’ or two from 
some of those great Krupp guns exploding 
among them. If ever the Germans get the right 
chart of this road, sent-over by some smart spy, 
they’ll keep things warm with their bombard- 
ment.’’ 

‘t Some of the motor lorries, as the English 
call our trucks, are loaded with fresh troops, I 
notice,’’ Tod went on to say, presently. 

“ A never-ending stream heading toward the 
front, it seems,’’ said Jerry. ‘‘ Most of ’em are 
carried on the double-track railway the Yanks 
have built all the way from Bordeaux up — reg- 
ular Yankee road with real American locomo- 
tives and cars in the bargain. Say, that’s the 
most wonderful feat these Frenchmen have seen 
done, except those docks, maybe, or that storage 
house that holds supplies for five million men, or 
it may be that tremendous ice manufacturing 
plant, the biggest in the known world, and every 
bit built of American material by American 
mechanics; and then there’s — ”’ 

« Hold on, Jerry! ’’ called the other. ‘‘ If you 
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got fully started on that track, it’d keep you busy 
for half an hour just telling what things Uncle » 
“Sam’s workers have done in France during one 
year.” : 

They were flying at a leisurely pace when Tod 
suddenly called out: ‘‘ Easy now, please! ”’ 

‘¢ What, do you think you’ve discovered your 
special truck: already? ’’ asked the pilot, with a 
tinge of disappointment in his voice, for he had 
been counting on several hours’ ride over this 
historic ground, where the vandals from beyond 
the Rhine had not been able to carry out the 
same utter destruction that marked other less 
fortunate sectors of the country. 

‘“ No, a false alarm,’’ admitted Tod, pres- 
ently, after a closer survey; ‘‘ but it does have a 
mark on top of the cover somewhat like the one I 
-am looking for. I wondered if they could have 
come only this short distance after having so 
many hours start of us.’’ 

“ They can’t make very many miles an hour 
at the rate they’re traveling,’’ Jerry suggested. 
‘‘ Besides, we’ve seen several places where the 
whole line was held up because some vehicle had 
given out or broken down. Such delays cut down 
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the speed of their travel. If some of those 


powerful trucks could be given a free road, 
they’d cover the distance from Paris in double- 
quick time.”’ 

‘“ Yes,” Tod answered, ‘‘ and we could get 
there inside of two hours, easy enough, if we 
were carrying a message of importance. Hit it 
up a little stronger, Jerry; I’m afraid we may 
not overhaul our man in time, and once he gets 
to the city, we’d lose all trace of him unless we 
went to the address given me to use as a last 
resort.’’ 

Accordingly the speed was increased, Tod 
finding that he could easily keep tab of all the 
moving trucks and other vehicles going their 
way. His method was carefully to scan each and 
every top, and failing to discover the distinguish- 
ing mark which he sought, to ‘‘ carry on ” far- 
ther. In this fashion, he made it a certainty that 
the particular van was not overlooked by any 
mistake or negligence on his part. 

‘< Take notice, will you,’’ he called out after a 
while, ‘‘ that there’s a fresh artillery squad 
hurrying to the front. Railroad swamped ‘with 
army business, like as not, and so they are 
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treking along the road— any way so long as 
they get there. They make a brave showing, let 
me tell you, Jerry.” 

‘ I’m proud of the fact that I’m an American 
this day, for Columbia has come into her own at 
last! ’? crowed the other. ‘‘ Time has been when 
these good folks over here didn’t think so much 


of our people. They accused us of being a — 


nation of money-grubbers, with a big silver dollar 
held before our eyes. That’s all changed now, 
and they never grow tired of saying fine things 
about the big republic across the sea that has 
come to save Europe from being flown from the 
tail of the Kaiser’s kite.” 

The minutes passed, and they continued to 
move along their course. Everywhere it was the 
same — the numberless trucks going and coming; 

“the vehicles of mercy marked by the Red Cross, 
and manned by brave souls ready to risk life and 
limb if by so doing they might assist those who 
had been wounded; the occasional field batteries; 
the groups of poor peasants who had been driven 
from their humble homes by the previous advance 
of the Hunnish hordes of invaders, and were 
even now heading back again to learn the fate of 
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their former places of refuge. All these things 
-and many more passed before the boys’ eyes from 
minute to minute, as they kept following that 
wonderful road, which, leading from the seaport 
where the Americans had landed up to the fight- 
ing front, was never empty of traffic, day or 
night. 

An hour had gone. So far, nothing in the way 
of success came to them, but now the chances 
were bound to improve. They were now coming 
up with motors which had left the front many 
hours before, and had been delayed on the road 
through various causes. 

Another half an hour, and then Tod was heard 
to utter a sharp ery. 

« Struck oil at last, have you?’’ asked the 
pilot, anxiously. 

‘¢ Yes, it looks that way,’’ came the answer. 
‘¢ There’s a truck ahead that has a star-shaped 
mark on its cover. Of course there may be 
another marked -that way besides the camion 
that carries Captain Arnold; but we’ll have to 
take the chances of that happening.’’ 

« You mean to land, then?’’ further ques- 
tioned Jerry. 
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‘¢T see the very place for it,’ he was told. 
« Notice that open field about half a mile away 
and on the left of the road? As far as I ean 
judge, it offers us a fair landing-stage. Make for 
it, Jerry, and we’ll have a closer look.’’ 


The nearer they came to the field the more 


convinced Tod became that it would serve their 
purpose. Sometimes it is a difficult thing for a 
plane to rise from a rough surface, since it must 


trundle along for some little distance before — 


leaving the ground; but as their machine had 
been supplied with a mechanical device, invented 
by Tod’s father, whereby an almost immediate 
ascent could be managed, this possibility gave 
them little or no coneern. 

Shortly afterwards, those passing on the road 
watched a Yankee plane drop down in the empty 
field as lightly as a feather. A moment later 
they might have noticed two young fellows hasten 
to detach themselves from their strapped seats 
and hurry over to the moss-covered stone wall 
that ran along the side of the road. | 

Tod was watching every motor-truck that came 
lurching along, while Jerry amused himself by 
answering the friendly waves of the sturdy 
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Yankee drivers who manipulated the wheels. A 
dozen went by without Tod making any sort of 
suggestive move, and ‘his chum commenced to 
suspect they had allowed the particular van to 
get past them when he heard Tod let out a 
satisfied cry. 

He jumped down from the top of the stone 
wall, where they had perched to watch the end- 
less stream passing by. An extra large truck 
"was coming on, two men occupying the driver’s 
seat, one being the man in khaki who served in 
the capacity of pilot, the other a tall, thin man 
wearing a captain’s uniform. 

‘“ Draw in to the side of the road, aleas] iy 

Tod called out. ‘‘ I’ve an important message for 
. your passenger, Captain Arnold. We’ve come 
all the way by airplane from aviation headquar- 
ters at the front! ”’ 
- The man with the silver double-bars on his 
shoulders had been observing the actions of the 
pair with mild interest. Possibly he anticipated 
that they had some idea of sending a message to 
the French capital, something concerning their 
own affairs. At hearing what Tod said, however, 
he straightened up and showed intense interest. 
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Of course, the driver of the lumbering motor- 
truck lost no time in following out the suggestion -~ 
given. 

He saw that the two aviators before him were 
far from being veterans, but then this was the day 
of Young America. The advent of the Boy 
Scout movement had shown what an unsuspected 
supply of vim and go and push lay in even the 
tenderfoot recruit. And when capable of manipu- 
lating an airplane on the fighting front, such 
pilots, even though hardly more than ‘‘ kids,” 
were to be held in respect, regardless of their 
age. 

_ ** What is it you want to tell me, my young 
friends? ’? asked the soldier, beginning to look 
apprehensive. 

‘¢ Would you mind jumping down and stepping 
aside, Captain? ” continued Tod. <‘ It would be 
much better to give you my communication in 
secret. We have come direct from the com- 
mandant at aviation headquarters, where you 
spent a good part of yesterday, sir.’’ 

Some divination of the truth must have struck 
Captain Arnold just then, for Tod saw him start 
and turn pale, while his hand involuntarily went 
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up toward a pocket of his coat. He lost no time 
in springing from his seat and following the two 
boys aside, while the philosophical driver, taking 
advantage of the chance for a smoke, started 
pulling out his black pipe and charging it with 
rank tobacco. All the while he was watching the 
trio curiously from the tail of his eye. 

‘¢T have something for you, Captain,’’ said 
Tod, keeping his back turned toward the motor- 
truck so that the man on the seat might not 
witness the transfer of the small packet. ‘ The 
commandant ordered us to overtake you this side 
of Paris, if it could be done. If not, we were to 
go to the house where you expected to put up. 
He sends you this. Having placed it in your pos- 
session, sir, will you please give me a receipt, so 
I can show it to our commander. He also told 
me to assure you it would be burned after coming 
into his possession.’’ 

Captain Arnold hurriedly placed the packet in 
an inner pocket. He showed signs of consider- 
able emotion at the same time, realizing how 
close to making a dreadful blunder he had been; 
for doubtless that paper was of considerable 
importance. 
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‘¢ Tell the commandant for me, please, that I 
shall never forget his kindness,’’ he hastily went 


on to say, ina voice that was none too firm. ‘‘ And | 


as for you fine young fellows, believe me, I am 
deeply grateful. I wish you the best of luck in 


everything you undertake while following your 


noble calling.’’ 

Having shaken both boys warmly by the hand 
after hastily writing a few lines on a ecard, the 
officer hopped back to his seat. As the driver 
had managed by this time to get his villainous 
black pipe going, clouds of smoke oozing upward 
from between his lips, he proceeded once more 
to take a place in the seemingly endless proces- 
sion of Paris-bound gasoline-driven vehicles. 

The captain leaned out to wave his hand at the 
boys, who returned the salute as became the 
occasion. After that they had nothing to do but 
head toward the point where the big plane lay 
sprawled like a giant toad in the middle of the 
open patch of ground, and start back to aviation 
headquarters. 


“ How long have we been in coming, Tod? ’’ 


queried Jerry. 
** Just an hour and a half,” he was informed; 
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“ but then we fairly crawled along most of the 
time. It took time, you know, to keep tab on 
every truck that was headed southwest. We 
could have been in Paris by now if we chose to 
give the old bus her head. Get aboard, Jerry, 
and you can trundle her back again if you don’t 
mind.’’ 

Jerry, however, did mind, and he set up a 
plea that if it was all the same to his mate, he 
would prefer sitting in the observer’s seat him- 
self and making use of the borrowed binoculars. 

‘¢ You understand, Tod,” he explained, ‘‘ it’s 
mighty seldom we get a chance to see anything like 
this congested road to Paris, and I’d like to take it 
all in. If we start out looking for Hun machine- 
gunners this afternoon I’ll gladly take first 
whack at the job. How about it, Tod? ”’ 

« Anything to keep you in good humor, Jerry,’’ 
chuckled the other, maliciously, for all the while 
he had really meant to do the piloting himself. 
“ Do you know, I was just thinking how nice and 
quiet it is back here, where the muttering of the 
big guns seems like distant thunder, and all the 
sounds you can hear come from the grunting and 
pounding of motors on the road.” 
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There was really no urgent necessity for their 
keeping along the road, since the object of their 
trip had already been accomplished, but to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of Jerry, who held the binocu- 
lars glued to his eyes most of the time, Tod 
followed the windings of the crowded thorough- 
fare. 

If the exclamations which broke from the 
observer at times could be taken as any indica- 
tion of his delight, Jerry was certainly enjoying 
things very much. Ever and anon he called the 
attention of his companion to some sight that 
seemed particularly to arouse his interest. 

In this fashion, then, they proceeded until they 
had gone two-thirds or more of the way back to 
their starting point. Tod called it ‘ loafing,’ 
although they made greater speed than when 
coming the other way. They had now reached a 
point where the booming of the big guns far 
beyond the German lines sounded very loud and 
near. They were leaving the scenes of peace and 
drawing close to the region of the vast Argonne 
Forest, where day by day the Yanks kept up 
their advance, sweeping the stubborn Huns out 
ef their path on the principle that the only good, 
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German soldier was one-who had been placed 
where he could do no further harm. 

‘¢ That place ahead of us,” called out Tod, ‘‘ is 
the most congested spot on the whole road. Any- 
way, that’s what I thought when we came along 
here before. See how the trucks are piled up 
waiting to pass, will you? There’s some sort of 
hitch, I suppose. That must be the reason for 
the crowding. Caused by a poor patch of road 
or a spring, maybe, but whatever it is, I think it 
ought to be remedied right away, and I mean to 
mention it to the commandant who will report to 
Headquarters.’’ 

Hardly had Tod finished speaking when there 
was a terrific explosion. And then the astounded 
boys saw that one of those giant shells thrown by 
the immense Krupp guns of the Germans had 
burst directly on the spot where, a moment 
before, motor trucks and other vehicles were 
jammed together in an ever-tightening pack, 


_ CHAPTER VIL 
UNDER FIRE 


‘¢ Oh! how frightful! ’’ burst from the lips of 
the horrified Jerry, who actually felt so shocked 
at the sight that he came near allowing those 
precious borrowed binoculars to fall from his 
fingers. 

Tod, too, had been just as badly stunned by 

the occurrence, though he continued to stare 
downward at the spot in the road where the 
disaster had taken place.. Perhaps there was a 
certain awful fascination about it that chained 
him fast, making it impossible for him to tear 
his eyes away. 
* It could be seen that several trucks had been 
blown to pieces by that wonderfully well directed 
monster shell. A great hole told where the road 
had formerly run. Now, in its place there was a 
yawning chasm fully fifteen feet deep, with parts 
of motor-trucks and their cargoes scattered 
around in confusion. 


All along the line in either direction the moving 
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serpents had suddenly come to a stop. No doubt 
many an anxious eye scanned the heavens toward 
the north, wondering if that shell would be fol- 
lowed by others just as skillfully directed and 
_ just as full of death and destruction. But there 
was no way of turning aside; all the drivers 
-could do was to sit there, and wait and wonder. 

Tod, finding that they were passing the scene 
of the explosion, concluded to circle and hover 
over it for a brief time, though of course they 
could.do nothing toward lending a helping hand. 
As it seemed a bit dangerous loitering there, 
directly in the track of any possible future pro- 
jectiles that might be thrown in the same quar- 
ter, he started to spiral upward until they hung 
far above the ground and apparently out of 
harm’s way. 

« Will that paralyze the traffic along the road 
to Paris, do you think, Tod? ’’ asked Jerry, by 
this time beginning to recover somewhat from 
the shock, so that he could find his voice again. 

‘Tt is bound to give the drivers a heap of 
bother,’’ admitted the pilot; ‘‘ but don’t forget 
they’re Americans and are used to doing their 
own thinking. I can see that some of them are 
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trying to find the wounded, and the drivers of 
nearby ambulances are running to the spot in a 
hurry, not bothering their heads as to whether 
another shell may be due or not. And would you 
believe me, Jerry, there’s a Red Cross nurse 
among them, for I can glimpse her white head- 
- dress bearing the mark of mercy, I reckon.’’ 

“ Tod, you’re right there! ’’ cried the other, 
focusing the glasses as well as his shaking hands 
would permit; ‘‘ she must have been aboard one 
of the ambulances coming from Paris, going to 
do her duty near the front. She’s got nerve all 
right, let me tell you! ”’ 

‘ Believe me, they all have, every woman and 
girl im the bunch!’’ said Tod, vehemently. 
‘“ Haven’t we seen them standing up under the 
hottest fire, taking care of wounded doughboys, 
and caring not at all for their own lives? 
America will have to honor her Red Cross nurses 
after what they’ve done in this war.” 

No truer words were ever spoken than those 
which far-seeing Tod Fulton gave utterance to 
as, unable to leave the place because of the ter- 
rible fascination it possessed for him, he con- 
tinued to circle far above the scene of the catas- 
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trophe. Not only the Red Cross workers, but 
those connected with the Y. M. C. A. and other 
kindred organizations who labored in every 
stricken land for the amelioration of suffering 
humanity’s ills, deserve the commendation of 
the whole civilized world. Their part in the 
war constitutes one of the brightest pages im 
history. 

Before another minute had passed Jerry called 
out again to announce a fresh discovery. 

« Why, Tod, would you believe it, some of 
those truck-drivers are already turning out and 
making a new road through the field. They sink 
in some, of course, but seem to get along. Others 
are searching the wreck for any wounded who 
may be hidden under all that stuff. No matter if 
a dozen died at the post of duty, the war must 
go on, munitions and'food have to keep coming, 
and the wounded be carried back to base hos- 
pitals.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” added the other, ‘‘ I can see that the 
double string has commenced the forward move- 
ment again. It’d take something more than one 
big Hun shell to put a stop to that procession. 
Bully for our truck-drivers; they are round pegs 
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in round holes, and I take off my hat to the whole 
bunch! ’’ 

They lingered for a short time to discover 
whether the difficulty had indeed been sur- 
mounted through that aggressive and go-ahead 
spirit always associated with the American char- 
acter, . 

‘ Things ‘seem to be moving along again 
O. K.,’’ ventured Jerry; ‘‘ some of the biggest 
loaded trucks only get through after a scramble, 
but they keep everlastingly at it all the same. 
Soon they’ll have a rough roadway covering the 
gap, and unless those Huns send another shell 
as well directed as that one was, it’s going to be 
all right.” | 

‘ It was a centre-shot, sure enough,’’ said Tod, 
reflectively. ‘‘ You’d think it couldn’t be done 
~ more than once in a thousand times. I wonder 
now if after all it was a sheer accident; or have 
they got this part of the road plotted to a frac- 
tion? ’’ 

“ But how could that be, Tod?” demanded 
Jerry. 

‘¢ One of two ways, I should say,’’ came the 


ready reply. ‘‘ Remember that before Pershing | 
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shoved these Huns back they occupied all this 
territory. It stands to reason they must have 
noticed how one place in the road was always 
bound to make more or less congestion of traffic. 
So, with their customary German thoroughness, 
they had their engineers carefully measure 
things, so they could know just how to send a 
shell and strike here.’’ 

‘ Guess that could happen,” agreed Jerry; 
“ but you said there might be two ways of doing 


the job; what about the other? ”’ 


“ Oh! Heinrich, or some other Hun spy might 
send word that the chance to make a ten-strike 
had arrived, as the road was filled to the brim 
all day and night with moving trucks; and so 
they got busy as we saw.’’ 

‘¢ Then they could do it again if the notion 
struck them? ’’ continued Jerry, still using his 
binoculars to advantage; for somehow the trag- , 
edy to which they had been witnesses seemed to 
grip his attention. 

“ Let’s hope it doesn’t; those gunners have 


already done enough damage for one day. If 


you’ve taken in your fill of the picture, Jerry, 
we might as well be starting for the camp. The 
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morning is going, and I’m almost ashamed to say 
that I’m beginning to be hungry again. This 
fresh-air racket is just fierce for making a fellow 
feel ferociously like sitting up to the eats.” 

« All right, Tod, I reckon I’ve watched long 
enough. I’ll never forget how that shell burst 
and the upheaval that followed. It must have 
seemed to some of those poor chaps that the 
whole world was being blown up; but most. of 
them never knew what hurt them.’’ 

Under ordinary conditions it would have 
appeared strange indeed for two young fellows to 
be speaking in this strain; but this was a time 
of war, and Jerry as well as Tod had looked 
upon many dreadful sights since they had aligned 
themselves with the army of Pershing. Besides 
this, the life of an air pilot is full of deadly risks, 
‘and by degrees he becomes hardened to things 
that previously might have caused his cheeks to 
pale or started his heart to beating like a trip- 
hammer. 

They did not try for speed, though they were 
making fair time as they drew nearer their goal. 
The vast stretch of forest now lay beneath them, 
held by the American forces. Every rod that 
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was won had been bought and paid for by 
precious young lives. Never again would this 
same Argonne Forest be mentioned in the hear- 
ing of many American families across the sea 
without causing a look of pain to creep into eyes 
that had long since ceased to weep. Always 
would it bring a throb of sorrow, for it must 
recall the great sacrifice made on this spot for 
humanity’s sake. 

How sombre it all looked to them! Seldom 
was the least sign of life visible; yet under the 
brilliantly colored foliage their comrades were 
undoubtedly marching, going to the front, it 
might be, to relieve some battalion that had 
endured the strain for many days and nights, or, 
perchance, retiring from the firing line to reform 
in the rear after grievous gaps had been cut in 
their ranks. 

“ I want to say,” Jerry now spoke up, ‘‘ that 
this has been quite a nice little diversion for 
us — all but that dreadful affair at the bad place 
in the road. I’m beginning to get weary of 
hunting nests, and taking pot-shots at every 
skulking Hun who thinks he can get an American 
pilot to add to his string. Honest Injun, Tod, 
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for one, I don’t care how soon the commandant 
repeats.’’ | 

‘t Same here,” heartily responded the other; 
“ and now that he’s got started giving us pieces 
of pie perhaps he’ll get in the habit. I like to 
make myself useful as well as ornamental, and 
wouldn’t mind running an aerial dispatch route 
for a time. I’ve really soured on the fighting 
business, especially when each day it’s the same 
old stunt, looking for machine-gun nests. Oh! 
did you see that bird go swinging past us then, 
Jerry? Try to focus your glasses and tell me if 
it was a hawk.”’ 

‘¢ Why, it’s not large enough to be any kind of 
hawk that I know about, Tod,’’ replied the other. 
Jerry struggled with his binoculars a moment 
and finally managed to cover the receding object, 
which was going pretty much in the same direc- 
tion as the slowing up airplane. ‘‘ If you asked 
me again, I’d be likely to say it was more like a 
dove of some sort.’’ 

‘¢ Jerusha, Jerry, a pigeon, you mean? ’’ 

‘¢ Sure thing! A pigeon is a dove, isn’t it? ”’ 
called’ out the other, lowering his glasses as 
though the subject failed to interest him. 
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‘“ A blue-rock pigeon, wasn’t it?” persisted 
Tod, upon which the other turned to stare at 
him as though just beginning to suspeet his com- 
rade of having an object in keeping up the talk. 

‘« Yes, if was, but what of that, Tod? We 
haven’t a ghost of a chance to make it into a 
pigeon pie; and that’s about all the use I’d have 
for such birds right now.’’ 

‘“ Oh! very well,’ continued his companion 
drily; ‘‘ but it happens that there are others who 
know of better uses for blue-rocks than dishing 
them up in a pie.” 

At that Jerry saw a light, for he looked sud- 
` denly wise. 

‘¢ You mean homing pigeons, don’t you, Tod? ”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Wow! why didn’t I think of that 
before? Yes, as sure as anything, that may have 
been a homer on the wing. And we’ve been told 
they make use of lots of carrier birds along the 
fighting front.’’ 

“ Regular business, in fact,’? added Tod, 
sagely. ‘‘ The Germans in particular seem to 
have an endless supply of them going all the 
while. ’’ 

‘¢ Gee whiz! If only I’d guessed that right in 
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the start, Tod, perhaps I might have potted that 
bird with my machine-gun; though it’d have 
been a pretty small target for a fellow who never 
claimed to be an expert sharpshooter.’’ 

«t Now you’re fishing for compliments, Jerry! ”’ 
cried the other. ‘‘ You know if you’ve got one 
strong point, it’s your accuracy and quickness in 
handling that gun. But, as you say, it’s much 
too late now, and there’s no use crying over 
spilled milk.’’ 

‘¢ That bird was making for the front lines, all 
right,” continued Jerry, still disconsolate over 
the lost opportunity, ‘‘ which would indicate that 
it was a Hun pigeon, making a bee-line for its 
coop. I suppose the Huns keep the pigeons miles 
back of the fighting zone.”’ 

‘ Oh, yes, they keep them at a safe distance,” 
agreed Tod, who previously had been interested 
enough in the subject to make many inquiries; 
‘¢ you see, it’s not done in a day or a week. The 
young birds have to grow accustomed to their 
surroundings and their run. I understand they 
are let out every day, and kept circling around in 
the air for hours at a stretch, so as to impress 
the place on their memories—or I suppose 
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they’d call it instinct with birds. It is instinct, 
- you know, that fetches the same old robin back 
again in the Spring, to build her nest in the 
identical apple-tree near the house, when likely 
as not she spent the whole winter fifteen hundred 
miles away, far down in Florida.’’ 

‘t But how do they manage to slip the birds 
through our lines, I want to know? ’’ persisted 
Jerry. 

‘‘ Oh, come! just stop and think how easy it’d 
be for us to have a wicker cage along with us 
right now, that would hold half a dozen or more 
pigeons,’’ Tod told him. Jerry looked foolish, 
as he contritely replied: 

‘¢ Now, it’s queer that I didn’t think of that, 
isn’t it? They do say never a bootblack has his 
own shoes shined up; and so I suppose an air- 
plane pilot sometimes forgets his own business 
the first of all. Yes, now you’ve mentioned it, 
Tod, I can easy enough see how it’s done. Then, 
it was some pesky German spy whose hands 
threw that bird up into the air. Why, he might 
have been right under us as we passed along 
when he did it.’’ 

‘¢ Hardly that,” corrected wise Tod, ‘‘ EIN 
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I understand that a carrier pigeon, when released 
miles and miles away from his home cote, will 
always circle around higher and higher in the air, 
as if getting its bearings, and after five or ten 
minutes of flying like that and becoming confident 
about the direction, it starts right away for home. 
That’s instinct, \Jerry.’’ 

‘¢ Huh! a heap better than reasoning powers, 
let me tell you, and not one half as tiresome. 
Pity we don’t have a share of it ourselves.’’ 

‘ Oh! some boys have! ’’ declared Tod. ‘‘ I’ve 
seen you instinctively start for home along about 
supper-time, as if something besides reasoning 

told you it was time to feed. Same thing, I guess, 
_ Jerry, exerted in another direction, that’s all.” 

‘‘ I wonder, now,’’ continued the other, as the 
airplane dropped lower and lower, for they were 
‘nearing the open stretch where the temporary 
hangars invited a landing, ‘‘ if that extra smart 
spy they call Heinrich could have sent that secret 
message off by pigeon post? ”’ 

“ It might be,’ Tod agreed, ‘‘ though the 
chances are we’ll never know.’’ 

“« T’d give something to get in touch with that 
same Heinrich, that’s all,’’ Jerry blustered, look- 
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ing very aggressive, but of course not dreaming 
such a splendid chance to serve the cause of the 
Allies would ever come his way. Being only 
human, Jerry could not lift the curtain of the 
future so as to discover what lay in wait for him 
one minute beyond the present. 

The signs were now getting more and more 
familiar, and presently Jerry was heard calling 
out in a pleased tone: 

‘‘ Yonder’s our aviation camp, Tod. You’ve 
` hit it as straight as a die, which, believe me, is | 
greatly to your credit. Talk about instinct, why, 
it’s developed in your make-up, for a fact. You 
can just about feel your way to this camp in the 
dark. So here we go to make a landing, and 
then for a bully knock-around-camp rest until 
after lunch.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
AT BAY IN THE ARGONNE 


The landing was made with comparative ease 
despite a lively breeze that had sprung up lat- 
terly. Then, leaving Jerry with an admonition 
not to let a word of their recent mission escape 
his lips, since possibly it might involve poor 
Captain Arnold in trouble on account of his 
carelessness, Tod bustled away to the dugout of 
the commandant, where he made his report. 

‘¢ Eixcellently done,’’ said the other, after hear- 
ing how they had managed to deliver the packet 
into the keeping of the officer and had secured 
the receipt for the same. Just as Tod had antici- 
pated, this was torn to slivers by the wise com- 
mandant. ‘‘I shall surely wish to engage your 
services again if an occasion arises,’? he prom- 
ised. 

Tod went on to tell about the landing of the 
enormous Hun shell at the congested part of 
the road, and what frightful havoc it had caused. 


Of course this distressed the officer; but when he 
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learned how, without any loss of time, those 
go-ahead truck-drivers had started to go around 
the gap, a grim smile of pride in his American 
stock crept over the grim features of the other. 

‘¢ Nothing can halt those boys,’’ he remarked, 
with a gleam in his eyes. ‘‘ And now that the 
Kaiser has got America waked up, his finish is 
in plain sight. It’s bound to be a knock-out ° 
before snow flies, if the signs point to anything. 
Take it easy for the balance of the morning; you 
deserve a rest and will be all the fresher for 
further work this afternoon.’’ 

That terminated the interview. Tod went 
away from the dugout feeling thoroughly satis- 
fied, conscious of having done his full duty, and 
gratified at the praise of his commander, usually 
` aman of few words. 

Jerry was hanging about, waiting to hear his 
report. 

‘¢ No use asking if he was pleased with what 
we did, Tod,’’ he burst out as his chum joined 
him. ‘‘ That is written on your grinning face as 
plain as print. Tell me all about it, and what 
he said.’’ 

So Tod, knowing what an intense interest Jerry 
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felt in the matter, hastened to accommodate him, 
explaining how he had given in a full report 
connected with the mission on which they had 
been sent, and also describing the tragedy on the 
road. 

“ How about that pigeon-post affair, Tod?’’ 
asked the other, apparently bent on getting 
everything to the front. 

““Oh, yes! I spoke to the commandant about 
that, too,’’? Tod replied. 

« Did he make any remark worth mention- 
ing? ’’ inquired the curious chum. 

‘“ Said it was a common occurrence, and that 
in spite of everything our boys could do, those 
Hun spies would manage to get their trained 
birds across the lines by night. Orders went out 
long ago for any one seeing such a bird flying 
toward the German lines to do everything pos- 
sible to bring it down.’’ 

‘¢ And is that often done, Tod, do you think? ”? 

‘ Not so you could notice it, Jerry, and for a 
good reason. Stop and think how high up we 
were -when that bird shot past us, going at the 
rate of seventy miles or more an hour. Well, 
homing pigeons always fly high, unless they’ve 
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had an extra long journey and are tired. Then 
they may come down closer to the trees, so as to 
rest or get a drink. You can see there’s never 
much chance to pot one that’s on the wing.” 

They loitered around camp until noon came, 
when it was possible to visit the ‘‘ chuck ” wagon 
and obtain a bowl of fine soup, a supply of good 
white bread, and a cup of excellent coffee, all of 
which took away that ‘‘ empty feeling ’’ of which 
Jerry had so often complained. 

Then came another hour for taking things easy, 
after which pilots once more commenced to get 
busy for an afternoon’s ‘‘ hunt.’’ This meant 
more trouble for certain lurking machine-gun 
units in the great Argonne Forest. 

After their rest the two youngsters were soon 
equipped for business. They launched their 
machine successfully and soon found themselves 
in the vicinity of the fighting lines. All the while 
could be heard the constant popping of quick- 
firing guns, both German and American, the 
frequent booming of big pieces, and all manner 
of other sounds indicative of combat. 

« What’s the programme, Tod?” demanded 
Jerry, once more occupying the observer’s seat. 
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‘¢ Where do we go from here, I suppose you . 
mean?” sang out the pilot blithely. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve got a little scheme that I’d like to try out 
before we settle down to the grim business of 
locating fresh nests of Hun wolves.”’ 

‘‘ Glad to hear it,’ Jerry flung back; ‘‘ sup- 
pose you go ahead and explain.”’ 

“« For a change let’s take a little spin further 
along and see what’s going on back of the fight- 
ing line,’’ suggested Tod. ‘‘ Of course we stand 
a strong chance of bucking against some of those 
Fokker machines and having a cat-and-dog time 
of it; but anyhow we’re just sighing for an 
adventure and could take care of ourselves, I 
reckon.’’ 

‘ See here, Tod, I believe you’ve got some 
sort of game back of that little innocent scheme; 
‘now, own up like a good fellow! ”’ 

‘* Oh, well! do you remember some of the boys 
saying there were rumors about a lost battalion 
which it was feared had been entirely wiped out 
by the Boches? No trace of them has so far been 
found in all our advance. Now, some seem to 
think those chaps have simply strayed away and 
having lost their bearings in this big forest, 
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miles and miles in extent, they’re trying to fight 
their way back. Jerry, it’d be a feather in our 
caps, believe me, if we could be the ones to dis- 
cover that same bunch and carry the news back 
with us.’’ ‘ 

Jerry showed signs of immediate excitement. 

“ Let’s try it out, Tod!’ he instantly 
exclaimed, just as the other knew would be the 
ease. ‘* Why, unless I’m mistaken, that detach- 
ment has been missing for days now. Head- 
quarters must fear they’ve all been wiped out or 
taken prisoner. Oh, if only we could locate them, 
and be the means of saving the balance of the 
battalion! ”’ 

« Jerusha, Jerry! How you do jump at things, 
for all the world like a half-starved terrier leap- 
ing up at a bone one is holding. But we’re 
going to have a try, even if it doesn’t pan out 
worth shucks. That’s why I’m climbing up to 
higher levels now than most of the other fellows. 
We’ll soon pass over the first line of Germans 
without having to dodge a hailstorm of lead.’’ 

Looking down, the view spread out was an 
interesting one, though by now the sight had 
become decidedly familiar. Here, there and 
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everywhere for a mile on either side of them they 
could see little wisps of smoke rising above the 
tree-tops. These told where the fighting was 
going on, Yank pitted against Hun, the one deter- 
mined and not to be denied, the other desperate 
and inclined to resort to all manner of evil prac- 
tices in hopes-.of staving off the inevitable. 

To those who were given the wonderful privi- 
lege of soaring above this wooded shambles, 
taking part day by day in the steady advance of 
the Americans, it would be glory enough in time 
to come simply to say, ‘‘ Yes, I was with 
Pershing’s First Army in the Argonne.’ Such 
a declaration would recall the wonderful sights 
seen there, and thrill the heart with an awaken- 
ing of the memories. of those glorious triumphs 
for American arms. 
~ Other planes were coursing back and forth, 
pilots and observers both eager to discover fresh 
nests which could be located and wiped out before 
they commenced their deadly work. No doubt 
the Yankee fliers believed the soaring machine 
had been designated for special service. Many 
of them recognized it as one run by the ‘‘ kid ” 
team, and some of them even knew that the boys 
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had that very morning been picked out by the 
commandant to go south on some particular 
mission. 

Of course they were the object of more or less 
firing, even anti-aircraft guns being called into 
play, so that shrapnel often burst around or 
below them, though luckily they escaped being 
struck. Jerry was using his binoculars diligently, 
eager to make some sort of discovery that might 
reward their efforts. Indeed, even Tod showed 
considerable interest in the lay of the land far 
below, for he was frequently seen craning his 
neck to take it all in. 

Far in the north, by the aid of the powerful 
glasses, Jerry was able to make out where the 
seemingly interminable forest came to an end. 
Miles and miles of stubbornly-contested ground 
still remained to be fought over and won from 
the broken divisions of the foe before that much- 
to-be-desired goal could be obtained. And, as 
Tod always remembered with a groan, which he 
found it impossible to suppress, every foot of 
that territory would have to be paid for with an 
American boy’s precious life. 

They continued to cover ground, their acne 
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traveling in broad circles, much the way a buz- 
zard does when enjoying the bright sunshine and 
at the same time on the lookout for his dinner. 
How often Jerry had watched hawks, eagles and 
buzzards doing this, never dreaming that the day 
would come when he too would be cutting through 
the realms of space in similar evolutions at the 
rate of eighty miles and more an hour, and look- 
ing down upon an American army actually fight- 
ing a battle on European soil! 

“I’m waiting to hear you say something, 
Jerry! ” finally called Tod, as though beginning 
to feel a bit discouraged himself at their lack of 
success thus far. 

‘¢ Sorry I can’t report progress,’’ said the. 
observer, ‘‘ but so far I’ve seen not a blamed 
thing worth mentioning. We’re too high up, of 
course, to unearth any machine-gun nests, but 
I’ve had an eye out only for signs that would 
indicate a really big fight going on, something 
that might take in hundreds of men on each side. 
So far I haven’t struck oil.’’ 

‘¢T’ll drop down a bit, Jerry, and try that 
stretch of woods to the left, where up to now we 
haven’t been ranging.” 
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« Wish you would, Tod!’’ cried the other, 
eagerly. ‘‘I was just going to suggest that to 
you. We must keep the thing going for a little 
while longer, and then if nothing crops up, we’d 
better call it off. That battalion is a goner, I’m 
afraid, boy.’’ 

Another ten minutes passed. The airplane 
had taken quite a drop, and was now speeding 
back and forth over the trees, about a quarter of 
a mile above the earth, and for all the world, as 
Jerry said, like a sentry on his beat. 

Then it happened, Jerry giving vent to a sud- 
den roar. 

« What is it?’’ shouted the pilot, with his 
heart almost in his mouth. 

‘¢ Oh, Tod! I glimpsed them; I’m sure I did!” 
whooped the observer. ‘‘ Yes, there it goes 
again, I tell you! ”’ 

“I can see it myself, Jerry,’’ shrilled the 
other, as he leaned over, the better to stare down- 
ward. ‘‘ Yes, it’s Old Glory without a doubt, 
and somebody is waving it up at us like mad. 
I can just manage to make out a figure in khaki, 
too; now there are several of them and one seems 
to be an officer. What are they doing, Jerry? ”’ 
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‘‘ Making signs to us,’’ came the quick reply. 
‘‘ Tod, we’ve done it, I tell you — found the Lost 
Battalion cornered here in this part of the forest 
by an overwhelming force of the Huns, and still 
fighting. Oh, we’ve just got to get word to the 
commandant right away. They must be nearly 
starved by this time. What wouldn’t I give to 
be able to lower a supply of eats down to that 
brave bunch! ”’ 

Tod was again dropping lower, but-a sudden 
wild burst of firing warned him it would be 
dangerous to attempt to have any verbal com- 
munication with the major commanding. the 
American ‘‘ strays.’’ 

‘ We must head back to camp and report our 
find, Jerry!’’ he declared, after they had both 
assured themselves of the authentic nature of the 
discovery. 

‘t Sure you can describe the location, are 
you?’’ asked his chum. 

“ Tve taken my bearings and could tell to a 
fraction just where we are right now. Trust me 
for that, my boy,’’ and Jerry, remembering how 
Tod had always been at the head of the list in the 
scout troop whenever woodcraft was concerned, 
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felt easy in his mind, believing it was as good as 
done. 

They did not make an immediate dash for 
camp. Tod shrewdly considered that such a 
move would be interpreted by the German as- 
sailants as a sign that the truth was known. 
Consequently they might try harder than ever 
to effect the destruction of the little force, which, 
sadly decimated by this time, hungry, and almost 
at the end of their stock of ammunition, still stub- 
bornly refused to surrender. 

So he circled around again for a brief time, 
gradually moving away from the spot. Then, 
when he considered that he had probably thrown 
the watchful Huns off their guard, he set out for 
camp at full speed. 

Doubtless the commandant was considerably 
astonished when the two boys appeared before 
him, wrought up and excited in the extreme. 

« What brings you back so soon? ’’ he asked 
Tod, as the pair saluted and stood waiting to be 
questioned. ‘‘ I saw you making your start with 
the rest of the first afternoon detail.’’ 

‘« We have reason to believe, sir,’’ said Tod, 
‘¢ that we know just where the Lost Battalion is 
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fighting against a circle of the Huns. They are 
hedged in and holding the fort, though they must — 
be nearly famished by now!’’ 

Immediately the commandant showed the most 
intense interest. 

« Tell me all about it then,’’ he demanded. ‘‘ It 
would be a fine thing for you boys if you have 
succeeded in locating Major Whittlesey’s com- 
mand. For three days now nothing has been 
heard from him, and we’ve almost given up hope 
that they can be alive, unless taken prisoner by 
the enemy.’’ 

When he heard how they had distinctly seen a 
small American flag waved by men in khaki at 
a point where there was undoubtedly action of a 
severe sort going on, the commandant’s face was 
wreathed in smiles. 
`” « Thank you a thousand times, boys! ’’ he ex- 
claimed, actually shaking each of them by the 
hand in the most familiar way possible. The 
good news had evidently caused him to ignore 
customary military rules which would have for- 
bidden such a thing. ‘‘ Not a precious minute 
must be lost in getting these facts to the general. 
Armed with the directions which you have 
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included in your report, a force might possibly be 
pushed ahead through thick and thin speedily 
enough to save those gallant fellows before 
another night falls.’ 

That terminated their interview, but the chums 
felt certain they had, as Jerry put it, ‘‘ made 
good ’’ with their superior officer. 

« We’re in great luck, believe me, Jerry,’’ Tod 
was saying, after they once more found them- 
selves in the open air. ‘‘ If it turns out as he be- 
lieves, and the remnants of that battalion can be 
reached in time, a little of the credit for the 
rescue ought to drift our way.” 

‘¢ Whether it does or not makes no difference,’’ 
said Jerry, loftily. ‘‘ We’re not looking for any 
bouquets for our work. The consciousness of 
duty well done ought to be enough in these ex- 
citing times to satisfy any fellow with red blood 
in his veins.” 

« Hear! hear! ’’ cried his chum, pretending to 
clap his hands in applause, though Tod was quite 
accustomed by this time to hearing Jerry indulge 
in these occasional flights of oratory. 

They again ascended, this time to resume their 
Mf plebeian » job, as Jerry designated it. As 
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before, they felt no hesitancy about skirting the 
tree-tops and tempting some of the eoncealed 
marksmen to open fire on their skimming air- 
plane, for by such means they were enabled to 
locate more than one ambush that otherwise 
might have gone unseen. 

Now and then. they met a hot reception, but 
the boys were careful and did not take unneces- 
sary chances. When there was some definite 
object to be gained, none would take more daring 
risks, but they had now become experienced avia- 
tors and realized the difference between daring 
put to a good purpose and recklessness which 
served no purpose at all. 

But it became apparent as the afternoon waned 
that the two boys were not destined to add any 
more victories to their string, so Tod and Jerry, 
believing that they had done their full duty, 
decided to put an end to their expedition, and 
turned the nose of their machine to earth. 


CHAPTER IX 
PLAYING IN GREAT LUCK 


Taken as a whole, the day had been one calcu- 
lated to stand out ahead of every other for its 
unusual incidents. 

‘« No dull routine in what we’ve been through 
since sun-up, eh, Jerry?’’ Tod was remarking 
on the homeward flight, as though that fact had ~ 
just now impressed itself on his mind. 

« Well, I should say not,” replied the other, 
laughing delightedly as he spoke. ‘‘ First, that 
lovely trip toward Paris this A. M. and the 
bird’s-eye view of the main highway, though I 
must say I’d rather have been spared seeing the 
explosion of that great shell; then this P. M., 
the finding of the Lost Battalion was worth ten 
times the trouble it gave us. Believe me, Tod, 
later on we can tell that story with a heap of 
pride.”’ 

« And now for a good rest to-night,” Tod 
replied to Jerry’s heroics. ‘‘ Makes a fellow glad 


to see the sun dropping down close to the horizon 
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over there to the west, and to know he’s got a 
right decent shake-down to sleep on.’’ 

« And a bully supper in the bargain to satisfy 
his clamorous appetite,’’? added Jerry. 

‘‘ T guess some of the fellows are already start- 
ing up the army kitchens; I certainly got a whiff 
of something with a mighty tempting odor to it 
just as we flew over that big clump of trees a 
short distance back.”’ 

‘¢ Say, it’s great how they keep those cookers 
moving ahead with the advance of the troops, 
isn’t it??? remarked Jerry. ‘‘ After each day of 
scrapping the boys are sure of a warm meal and 
plenty of stuff at that. I warrant you those 
poor Huns are glad to munch at some cold black 
bread, with perhaps an uncooked turnip as a side 
dish, and water to wash it down with. Why, in- 
stead of tobacco they are using dried maple and 
grape leaves — any old thing to serve as a sub- 
stitute these hard days.”’ 

‘¢ There’s our camp ahead! ’’ Tod called out, 
just as their machine brought them in sight of 
the sea of tents, and Jerry turned his attention 
to other things besides those associated with sat- 
isfying the appetite of a hale and healthy boy. 
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Soon after landing they were engaged in chat- 
ting with others of their mates, comparing 
accounts of enemy nests shown up and destroyed. 
To listen to these groups of high-spirited, young 
. American aviators, one might easily imagine they 
were a party of big-game hunters, exhibiting the 
spoils of the chase and trying to rival one 
another in telling of wonderful happenings. 

Indeed, the pursuit in which they were engaged 
day after day far excelled elephant or lion-hunt- 
ing in its perilous character. And no man-eating 
striped tiger of the jungle was ever put out of 
the way with more satisfaction than those 
ambushed Huns who were set upon from the rear 
and literally ‘‘ wiped up ”’ as they lay in wait for 
their unsuspecting prey. 

There had been some accidents since early 
morning, it was found. Two pilots failed to come 
in, and in both instances it was known that they 
had gone down during a fierce fight with enemy 
planes. Whether they were killed or were seri- 
ously wounded, it was impossible to determine, 
for the fights had taken place back of the German 
lines. Even though alive, however, they must be 
reckoned as prisoners. 
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It might seem as though a catastrophe such as 
this would dull the spirits of the other pilots and 
observers; but such was not the case. They 
supped with danger and flirted with peril each 
day of their lives; so that every man of them. 
had grown callous, anticipating that his own 
‘¢ call ” was fairly certain to come sooner or later, 
when he would be launched on the Great Adven- 
ture into an unknown world. ; 

Night crept over the Argonne. 

By degrees the firing, continued so spitefully 
through all the hours of daylight, died away, and 
a dead calm rested on the scene of the desperate 
struggle. 

This period of quiet, of course, was but a 
respite, for with the advent of another day, the old 
score would be reopened and the battle taken up 
just where it had been dropped the evening before. 
Fresh battalions, who were ready to accept their 
share of the arduous work, would have come up 
meanwhile to relieve the weary troops along the 
front. 

Supper tasted just as fine as anything could 
be. Perhaps the bill of fare placed before them 
was not as varied as they might have liked, but 
at least there was no limit to the quantity -allow- 
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ance, and everything was cooked in a most appe- 
tizing fashion by the company chefs. 

By the time that Tod and Jerry had disposed 
of their bountiful ‘‘ feed,’’ the night air was get- 
ting to be quite chilly and held a promise of frost 
by morning. Some of the boys had started up 
a roaring fire, and the two chums sauntered over 
to it. They were ‘‘ toasting their shins,’’ as they 
called it, when a messenger appeared on the scene 
and called out their names. 

‘í Commandant wants you at his dugout right 
away! ’’ they were informed, after which the mes- 
senger turned and vanished in the night. 

Jerry and Tod stared at each other. 

‘ The wonderful day hasn’t quite given up the 
ghost yet, it seems,’’ remarked the latter, as he 
proceeded to scramble to his feet. 

‘¢ Three times on the carpet before the chief, 
and all within twelve hours!’’ gasped Jerry. 
‘¢ Say, that’s what I should call going it heavy. 
Do you reckon he wants to ask some more ques- 
tions about that Lost Battalion, Tod; or has some 
other absent-minded officer gone off and forgot - 
to take his head along with him? ’’ 

‘¢ We’ll know more about it after we’ve seen 
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the commandant,’’ argued Tod, with the wenn 
of a modern Solomon. 

Jerry probably recognized the force of this 
laconic statement, for at any rate he did not at- 
tempt to carry on the conversation further. Be- 
sides, the messenger bearing the order had used 
the word ‘‘ immediately,’’? which would naturally 
indicate there was need of dispatch. 

Accordingly the pair hastened in the direction 
that would bring them to camp headquarters. A 
light shone through the gloom, coming from the 
open door of the dugout and proving that the 
commandant must be waiting for them within. 
It was with lively feelings and a natural curiosity 
as to the purpose of their call that they sought 
the presence of the stern man who ruled the avia- 
_ tion camp with a rod of iron, himself a veteran 
in the air service. 

He smiled grimly at sight of their flushed and 
eager faces. 

“ It seems to be getting a habit with me to 
depend on you two for special duties these days,”’ 
he remarked. ‘‘ Are you feeling too tired after 
your work to attempt something fresh for me? ”’ 

Of course, neither would have confessed to 
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the fact, had they been almost ready to drop with 
fatigue; but now, having rested for several hours, 
they really felt able to undertake all sorts of 
arduous things in the service of their country. 

« We shall be only too glad to carry out such 
orders as you may see fit to entrust to our charge, 
sir,” said Tod, who was usually left to do the 
talking by his chum, simply because Tod was the 
more diplomatic of the pair and could manipulate 
the English language with better results. 

‘< Tn the first place,’’ observed the officer, ‘‘ it is 
only fair to inform you that your judgment was 
confirmed, for just before dark I received a tele- 
phone message from division headquarters giving 
the pleasing information that Major Whittlesey 
and the remnant of his battalion had been rescued 
just in time, for the Huns were ready to make a 
last and successful assault on their temporary 
fortress in the thick forest. As his men were 
weakened by lack of food, they could hardly have 
held against another combined rush; so it seems 
that they owe the fact of being alive and free 
to-day to the news you boys carried back to me 
this afternoon.” 

His kind words as well as the look on his face 
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caused the pair to turn fiery red with confusion 
mingled with pleasure. Such commendation from 
one’s superior officer goes a great way to make 
amends for all the ills and perils in a day’s 
campaign. 

‘¢ Thank you for what you have told us, sir,” 
said Tod, deeply grateful, for a fact. ‘‘ As to our 
being too tired to do a further service, we feel 
quite chipper since having supper, and ready to 
do whatever you ask of us.”’ 

“ I expected nothing less than an answer like 
that from such ambitious young fellows as you 
have proven yourselves to be,’’ said the officer, 
with an approving look at each lad in turn. 
‘ There is no lack of material for the carrying 
out of my work, but somehow this seems to be 
¿your banner day and I thought I ought to offer 
the chance to you first of all.’’ 

Jerry was listening, without saying a word, 
seemingly quite content to allow Tod to have the 
full management of the affair in his hands. He 
felt decidedly curious with regard to the charac- 
ter of the ‘‘ job’’ which was about to be en- 
trusted to them. 

‘< Listen, then, and I’ll explain what I want 
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done to-night,’’ continued the commander, seri- 
ously. ‘‘ There is a certain clever French spy 
who has proven of considerable value to our side 
by sending or fetching information to us from 
time to time. He is over here on this side of the 
hostile lines now, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that he be taken many miles back of the 
German front, and dropped. I have selected you 
as the pair to handle the machine carrying this 
friend who takes his life in his hands every time 
he passes beyond our outposts. 

‘t You will therefore proceed to the flying field 
at close on half-past eleven to-night. Your plane 
will be waiting for you, the mechanics having 
received their orders to make all ready. Standing 
there and waiting for a sign at twelve, you will 
be approached by an unknown party who should 
accost you by whispering these particular words: 
‘On to Berlin!’ That will be the pass-word, and 
you can feel assured that your right passenger 
has arrived. You will then proceed to fasten him 
safely to the seat of your biplane and take your 
own places, so as to be pushed off. Your course 
will be due northeast from here, a distance of 
twenty miles, following the river, which you can 
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see below you, looking like a silver thread in the 
moonlight. 

‘¢In due time you will come to the village of 
Surbonne-sur-Meuse. Here you are expected 


to alight in a field to be pointed out by your 


passenger, who is familiar with the neighbor- 


hood. When you have successfully deposited 


your man there, you will return at your leisure, 
taking no unnecessary chances of collision with 
enemy planes, which risk may be avoided by 
flying high, close to the drifting clouds, into which 
you can plunge for safety should danger appear. 
Tell me, is that all clear to you then, my young 
fellows? ”’ 


“ We understand, sir,’’? replied Tod, nodding 


his head at the same time in the affirmative. 

‘ Then I need say nothing more. Do not for- 
get that your man will approach you and use 
those words only: ‘ On to Berlin.’ No matter 
what he may look like to your eyes, German, 
Alsatian, or French, be certain that his posses- 
sion of my pass-words will stamp him as the 
right party, and you can trust him to the end. 
He has proved his love for France at the risk of 
his life during the last four years. That is all. 
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Report to me in the morning, if so be you return 
in safety, which I hope may be the case, as we 
can ill afford to lose such clever pilots as you 
have already proven to be.’’ 

They walked out as though treading on air, 
such was the effect of the commander’s kind 
words. It was still very dark, since the moon 
would not peep above the Eastern horizon for a 
good two hours yet. Jerry, being more or less 
clumsy, stumbled and came near falling. He 
grumbled to himself as though displeased, but 
Tod laughed at him as they continued to stalk 
onward. 

“ Dogs or pigs must be over-plentiful about 
this camp, if they lie around so promiscuously 
as all that,’’ observed Tod, as the other bent over 
to grip his foot and rub his toes sympathetically. 

« No dog or pig about that, ey me tell you,” 
complained Jerry. 

« What sort of thing was it, then? ”’ 

‘¢ A man, and I reckon the tub must have gotten 
hold of some hard stuff in the bargain, for he 
only grunted when I kicked against him! ”’ 

But that was where Jerry guessed wrong, as 
later events proved. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MYSTERIOUS PASSENGER 


There were still several hours to elapse before 
midnight would come around, and the boys were 
keen about launching forth upon their singular 
mission. It was not exactly the first occasion 
that Tod had been connected with such work, 
which was going on in secret nearly every night 
or two. Once, some little time before this, while 
Jerry was ‘‘ laid on the shelf for repairs ’’ (such 
was Jerry’s term for getting well after being 
badly bruised and cut up in a minor accident), 
Tod had accompanied an experienced French 
pilot, who was to drop a spy back of the lines. 

That had been before the Yanks attacked the 
enemy in the great Argonne region, and when 
events had not developed to the same extent as 
at present. Consequently he had more or less 
knowledge as to what was expected of them on 
the present occasion. 


Ordinarily there was small risk in such a mis- 
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sion. All the pilot had to do was to strike for 
high levels before passing over the enemy lines. 
In this way the enemy could not ‘‘ get ’’ him with 
a sudden storm of shrapnel from anti-aircraft 
guns, nor was it likely that a cruising Hun air- 
man would block his passage. After getting alti- 
tude, all he had to do was to make sure he 
reached his pre-arranged destination, where a 
safe landing could be made, and leave the spy 
to work out his own destiny. 

A short time later, possibly in a night or 
two, another expedition was likely to be arranged, 
this time to pick up the secret agent. This 
worthy, in the meantime, would have collected 
his valuable data, and would put himself in 
readiness to make a report to the general who 
, had sent him out. 

Jerry, never having been on one of these odd 
night flights, was considerably worked up about 
it. Now and then, as they made their way back 
to their quarters — an old dugout that had once 
served some Hun detachment before the steady 
advance of the Yanks forced Heinie to give 
it up— Tod could occasionally hear his chum 
chuckling softly to himself. 
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Possibly: shrewd Tod really guessed what 
caused the other’s hilarity, but if this were so 
he chose to appear densely ignorant. 

‘¢ What ails you, anyway, I’d like to know? ” 
he finally remarked. 

More chuckles followed, as though Jerry were 
in possession of a huge joke, and could not help 
hugging himself for glee. 

‘¢ Jerusha, Jerry! but you are having a great 
time by yourself!’’ continued Tod, himself 
secretly amused. ‘‘ To hear the way you carry on, 
a fellow’d believe you looked forward to enjoying 
a great picnic in making this little excursion 
across the Hun lines. Now, if it were a bombing 
trip I could understand how happy you’d feel.” 

‘“ Bombs nothing! ’’ ejaculated Jerry, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ You know how I detest the job! I 
“never see one explode below me without feeling 
I could kick myself.’’ 

‘‘Hm! Then if it isn’t the prospect of tak- 
ing this jaunt to-night,” remarked Tod, calmly, 
‘* there’s only one other thing I can think of that 
would account for your hilarity.’’ 

6 Yes? 99 

“ And that is— Jules! ”’ 


aa 
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« Tod, you knew what it was all along,’’ said 
Jerry, reproachfully. ‘‘I might have expected 
you’d guess it at the start. Then you also 
noticed what the commandant said, did you? ”’ 

‘“ Well, seeing that I had to pay particular at- 
tention to every word, and it was of considerable 
importance that I should know where we were 
to drop our man, of course I heard him say the, 
words: ‘ Surbonne-sur-Meuse.’ I didn’t sup- 
pose there could be two villages of the same name 
so close together, and so I knew it must be the 
same place. ”? 

‘‘ Mentioned in that queer slip of paper that 
fell into our possession by the merest accident,’’ 
added Jerry, exultantly. ‘‘ Just think how For- 
tune is playing into my hands, will you, Tod! 
Wasn’t my confidence justified after all? Some- 
thing seemed to tell me that an opportunity was 
going to come along for me to look in on that 
poor prisoner, Jules. I tell you the drifting of 
that little balloon into the particular tree where 
I found it was Fate. And this mission of ours, 
straight to Surbonne-sur-Meuse, is the second 
stage of the wonderful game.”’ 

‘‘ Oh! and I suppose you reckon that the third 
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act will come when we land on the border of this 
little Surbonne, which has a chureh with a 
dwarfed yellow-colored tower to distinguish it? ’’ 
Tod continued. 

‘« That’s about it,’’ agreed Jerry, soberly, ‘‘ and 
the fourth and last part may be where we con- 
clude that if we could carry a passenger with us 
on the outgoing trip, there would be no reason 
why we couldn’t have one along going home.’’ 

‘< In other words, you’d like to rescue Jules and 
give him the freedom he has evidently been sigh- 
ing for so long, eh, Jerry? ”’ 

‘‘ If you were agreeable, and we could manage 
it, I certainly would, Tod. You must know this 
thing is so singular that somehow it’s made a 
wonderful impression on my mind. I seem to 
_feel as though we’d been picked out to help poor 
Jules, who must be some Frenchman kept as a 
sort of prisoner by the Germans ever since the 
war started four years and more back. Do you 
think it could be managed, Tod? ’’ 

‘ I won’t exactly promise,’’ the other told him, 
being the leader of the expedition, ‘‘ but if every- 
thing works out right, possibly we might attempt 
what you’ve got in your mind. Wait and see 
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what happens. The fat may be in the fire a long 
time before a chance comes to hunt up your 
Jules.’ 

With that Jerry had to rest content, though | 
he gave a long sigh as if not wholly satisfied. 
But then he knew Tod so well that he felt he 
might continue to hope his little side-issue would 
eventually be looked after. 

They arrived at their dugout, and thinking 
it advisable to get all the sleep they could before 
their midnight adventure, did not join any of the 
groups of men who were chatting here and there 
about the day’s work, animatedly discussing the 
news from home or swapping stories of their 


thrilling experiences in the air service. 


Neither Tod nor Jerry could get to sleep, how- 
ever. They were much too full of their coming 
expedition, and their anticipations of the trip 
robbed them of the hours they had planned to 
rest. Besides, they were troubled by the fear 
that they might over-sleep, and thus miss con- 
nections with the man who was to join them at 
the hangar precisely at midnight. 

They had made what little preparations they 
considered necessary before stretching themselves 
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on their beds of straw. The rest could safely 
be left until the time came to proceed to the 
hangar at about half-past eleven. 

By that time the moon would have reached a 
fair height in the heavens. Tod had taken an 
observation and declared they were apparently 
going to have a decent night of it, the sky being 
somewhat clouded, but the moon being visible 
most of the time. Jerry was accustomed to plac- 
ing the utmost dependence on his chum’s weather 
predictions,. because in other days, when they 
were serving their time as ambitious Boy Scouts, 
Tod had made a special study of the subject. 

Tod had read everything he could lay hands 
on that had to do with weather changes and pos- 
sibilities, and knew every old-fashioned country 
method of predicting what the approaching win- 
ter would bring, from a goose-bone to the habits 
of various burrowing rodents. While he never 
took any stock in the old fable of the ground- 
hog seeing his shadow on a certain day in early 
February and going back for another six weeks’ 
winter sleep, he did believe that the wonderful 
instinct of squirrels, and other cunning little 
denizens of the woods and meadows and Swamps, 
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gave them warning when there was a severe win- 
ter at hand, so that they could lay in an addi- 
tional amount of food for consumption while the 
ground was covered with snow and their usual 
foods, such as roots or buried nuts, were not 
accessible. 

Now and then Jerry would start a conversation 
or put a rapid-fire series of questions to his 
chum. These questions were of all sorts, and were 
possibly brought forward just because Jerry 
found himself yawning and becoming sleepy — a 
dangerous stage which, in Jerry’s opinion, it 
would be well to avoid. . 

At last he announced that it was eleven o’clock, 
for he had a little nickel watch, one of the dollar 
brand, which still managed to keep fairly decent 
time despite the fact that Jerry was known to 
have used it for driving tacks. 

‘“ We might as well be up and moving, then,”’ 
suggested Tod, just as his chum expected would 
be the case. ‘‘ Something might happen to detain 
us longer at the hangar than we figure on, and 
we might be glad of the extra half-hour. So 
come along, Jerry, we’ll step out and be on the 
jump.’’ 
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The night was calm. Jerry found himself glad 
that this turned out to be the case. He knew 
what it meant to ascend in a high wind, and 
understood the added perils that such conditions 
always imposed on an airman. There was likely 
to be quite enough danger, he imagined, without 
this addition. . | 

They found the mechanicians busily employed 
on their plane, having received orders, doubtless, 
to get everything in complete readiness. The 
pilot and his observer were not expected to have 
anything to do with cleaning up after a flight; a 
multitude of helpers were at hand to take care 
of the machines, just as there is a host of tenders 
and oilers and mechanicians at every round-house 
where locomotives are housed after their daily 
runs. 

- Still, inasmuch as their lives are placed in peril 
with each and every flight, the pilots never fail 
to go over their plane carefully, and test every 
wire and brace. A weak stay would imperil their 
safety, and when one is soaring a mile or two 
above the earth, it would be the essence of folly 
to take the least chance. 
But everything was working perfectly, as Tod 
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and Jerry soon learned; the motor never missed 
an explosion on the trial, and each bearing was 
well oiled. 

‘ I don’t see how things could be improved, do 
you, Tod? ’’ ventured Jerry, after this rigid in- 
spection had been completed. 

*< Tf there is a way, it hasn’t occurred to me so 
far,” the questioner was assured, which was as 
much as agreeing with his comment, Jerry 
believed. 

They were very careful not to say a single 
word concerning the nature of their expected 
midnight flight. Doubtless some of the helpers 
felt more or less curiosity concerning the matter, 
as would be natural; but if they listened when- 
ever the boys exchanged remarks, in the hope 
of picking up a clue, they were doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

This was in line with the warning the com- 
mandant had given them to be very careful how 
they talked about their mission, since no one 
could ever be sure one of those cunning German 
spies might not be around. For all they knew, 
any member of the hostler squad might be a 
Hun sympathizer, though outwardly one of the 
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Allies. Why, it was even possible that the craft- 
iest of them all, that adept Heinrich himself, 
might be there on the spot, and trying his very 
best to learn fresh and important facts to send 
across the line by carrier post. 

‘¢ Twenty minutes to twelve, Tod,’’ announced ~ 
Jerry finally, after consulting his reliable time- 
piece. ‘‘ He ought to be showing up before a 
great while, don’t you think? ”’ 

He really whispered this close to his chum’s 
ear, and that party answered just as cautiously. 

“ He told us midnight, remember, Jerry? So 
don’t get impatient. We can go up in a jiffy 
once we’ve fastened our passenger in his seat.’’ 

Nevertheless Jerry continued to glance eagerly 
to the right and to the left as though hoping 
the mysterious one would soon put in an 
appearance. The aviation camp was far less bus- 
tling than during the daytime; but this did not 
mean there was anything like silence reigning 
there. Planes kept up a nightly vigil overhead 
in order to forestall the Huns, should they think 
it worth while to undertake another raid in hopes 
of crippling the Yankee service. Then, it was 
no uncommon thing for an expedition to set forth, 
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bent on bombing some important point in the 
enemy’s position, or even flying far back of the 
front to attack a concentration camp, a vital 
bridge over the Meuse, or, it might be, some 
supply depot where munitions had been gathered 
on a colossal scale. 

Suddenly Jerry gave the arm of his comrade 
a violent nudge. It must have been close on to 
fifteen minutes to twelve at the time. 

‘ Tod, there he comes now, I think! ’’ he whis- 
pered, hoarsely. 

Somehow Tod seemed to sense the direction in 
which his partner was at the time staring, for 
he turned his attention to that quarter without 
hesitation. 

He saw a man approaching who appeared to 
be a peasant, although for one thing he was not 
wearing wooden sabots. Straight toward the 
waiting boys he continued to advance, not hur- 
riedly, but with a peculiarly confident manner that 
told Tod he could hardly be what he seemed. 
Besides, unless he was in possession of some 
magic password he was not likely to be admitted 
to the aviation camp, where a stranger, mali- 
ciously inclined, might do enormous damage. 
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‘¢T guess it’s our man! ’’ Tod condescended to 
say, finally, after that one rapid survey of the 
stranger. 

Jerry heaved a sigh of relief. That long wait 
had been rather hard on his nervous system, if 
the truth must be told. 

“¢ Well, I’m glad of it,’’ he muttered, half under 
his breath. ‘‘ Everything comes to him who 
waits, and that means us. He’s not a very heavy 
weight, I should judge, Tod, though I’d say he 
might be as slippery as an eel if it came to a 
tussle.’ . 

‘¢ Men who follow his profession have to be 
nimble as well as fearless,’? remarked Tod, in a 
low tone, for the other was now close by. 

He seemed to know that Tod was in charge, 
even though Jerry endeavored to look just as 
important. At the time Tod wondered a little 
at this, but supposed the secret agent might have 
been told of the fact by the commandant. 
Indeed, it mattered little, for Jerry was just as 
fully informed as himself. 

Arriving on the spot the unknown stepped up 
close to Tod and whispered in his ear: 

“ On to Berlin! ”’ 
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That being the magic pass-word, Tod imme- 
diately held out his hand as if to assure the other 
that he was not only expected but welcome. 
Somehow he did not just like the feeling of the 
man’s hand; it was not only cold and clammy, 
but absolutely lacking in cordiality. Tod could 
not help concluding that these men who served 
their country as spies must all be built on a 
peculiar model, being cold and calculating, 
even though ready to sacrifice their lives for 
patriotism. 

« Everything is ready, sir,” he simply 
remarked, at which the other, who seemed to be 
somewhat in a hurry, immediately added: 

« Then let us be off, please; the sooner the 
better.”’ 

It still lacked about ten minutes of midnight 
when, having fastened the passenger with the 
life-belt, the two young aviators sprang into 
their places and hurriedly strapped themselves in. 

‘¢ All ready, Tod! ’’ announced Jerry, secretly 
pleased because they were pulling out ahead of 
time, and never once suspecting what that little 
matter might signify for all of them. 

So Tod gave the word to the helpers. The pro- 
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peller started to whirl around as the motor took 
up its song, and the plane lurched forward. 

The passenger twisted his head around to look 
back, as though interested for some reason or 
other in having a last glimpse of the camp they 
had just left behind them. Afterwards Tod 
remembered .his wonderment over this incident. 
Under the circumstances, Tod had thought, it 
might be expected that their passenger’s interest 
would all be concentrated on what lay ahead. 
But when the mist obscuring his mental vision 
was removed, he saw things as they were and 
no longer marveled. 

They arose swiftly, for it was Tod’s plan to 
reach a good height ere commencing to cross 
over the hostile lines. Everything seemed to be 
„working smoothly, and Jerry was feeling quite 
satisfied. 

Far beneath them, even in the moonlight, they 
could glimpse the lights of the camp, where the 
mechanics were working at the night shift. Per- 
haps up in even higher realms of space other 
planes were sailing on guard, but the noise of 
their own motor and propeller prevented them 
from hearing any other sounds. 


CHAPTER XI 
CAPTURING A SPY ` 


Somehow Tod had a peculiar feeling come over 
him. It was toward the passenger aboard the 
airplane that his thoughts persisted in turning. 
True, the commandant had been very emphatic in 
telling him that no matter in what guise the man 
came, if he whispered those magic words in his 
ear, he could be relied on. 

Yes, everything had been carried out just as 
Tod had been warned, everything, he admitted 
to himself, save the one fact that their passenger 
had been just twenty minutes or so ahead of time, 
for it was exactly midnight when they had 
expected him to show up. 

This one little fact seemed to be impressed on 
Tod’s mind, although he did not understand why 
it should make any particular difference whether 
the other arrived on time or ahead. Then 
another thing struck Tod suddenly and caused him 
to reflect. This concerned the evident eagerness 


of their passenger to hurry them off before the 
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agreed time; also the fact that he kept looking 
back and chuckling softly to himself as they 
rushed up through the air, putting mile after 
mile between themselves and Mother Earth. 

The more Tod considered these things, the 
greater became his perplexity. „A startling 
thought, which might even be given the name 
of suspicion, had struck him and made him 
shiver by reason of its immensity. Was the 
other just what he was made out to be, a secret 
agent employed by the Alies to collect valuable 
information back of the German lines, and trans- 
mit it to Pershing’s headquarters? 

It was a time for quick thinking, as Tod real- 
ized. They would speedily be at the lofty height 
which he aimed to attain. Once definite progress 
had been made in a northeasterly direction, it 
might be too late to remedy things in case of a 
mistake or an error of judgment. 

Fortunately Tod was exceedingly clever about 
solving knotty problems without any help. ‘Of 
course, he could not dream of trying to get 
Jerry’s opinion on the subject. Everything would 
have to be done on his own initiative. That much 
was plain. 
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The startling suspicion that had found lodg- 
ment in his brain concerned the possibility of 
some wonderfully smart Hun spy having learned 
of their little plan of campaign, and concluding 
to take advantage of a splendid opportunity to 
get back to his own people. It would be a mas- 
terly stroke if carried out successfully. Tod had 
his breath almost taken away just at the bare 
thought of such a thing. 

In imagination he could see this spy, who might 
even be the great Heinrich himself, stepping from 
the plane after a successful landing, and then 
repaying their kindness by suddenly covering the 
pair with an automatic, demanding that they 
throw up their hands, thus taking them as much 
chagrined prisoners of war before the German 
officer in charge at Surbonne-sur-Meuse. 

It was a dreadful thought, and poor Tod could 
be easily excused for feeling his blood run cold. 
But how make sure whether this were true, or 
simply the effect of a heated imagination? If 
ever he found it necessary to do some quick 
thinking it was just then. Once they were far 
back of the enemy lines, it would be too late. 

He could not demand an answer from the sup- 
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posed Frenchman, who doubtless would assure 
him most earnestly that he had come directly 
from the commandant. How could any one have 
learned of their mission, Tod was asking himself? 


Then something flashed before his mind, some- - 


thing that caused him to give a little gasp — it 
was a picture, dimly seen—the prostrate man 
whom Jerry had partly stumbled over at the time 
they issued forth from the dugout of the com- 
mandant. The fellow had played his game of 
being partly intoxicated, as Jerry had remarked, 
but in reality he was given a much more impor- 
tant part than that to carry out. 

Yes, Tod concluded, it was at least possible 
that this prostrate form had been a Hun sym- 
pathizer, even Heinrich himself; and perhaps he 

had listened to all that passed between them and 
- the commandant! 

It seemed to Tod as though his brain were on 
fire, so rapidly did these exciting thoughts rush 
along. Could he invent a plausible excuse for 
going back again and making a landing? Would 
not the other, in case he did turn out to be a 
German spy, scent trouble and try to force him 
to continue along the original course? 
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First of all, how could he determine the truth? 

They were now at a very lofty altitude, and it 
was time to start away on the journey along the 
line of the Meuse, which was feebly visible far 
beneath them, looking like a crooked silver streak 
in the light of the ascending moon. 

He noticed that when the plane took a sudden 
little dip, perfectly natural in itself and not apt 
to cause an experienced hand: the slightest 
annoyance or concern, the passenger gave a start. 
This convinced Tod that the other could not be 
an experienced aviator, or he would never have 
betrayed any nervousness, especially when there 
was actually no cause whatever. 

That must have given Tod the idea that 
gripped him just then. If the passenger had 
nerves he knew of a dozen ways whereby they 
could be suddenly unstrung. Tod remembered 
reading a story recently connected with the life 
` of a celebrated detective over in the States, who 
was narrating many of his own adventures in 
arresting notorious criminals. ; 

One of these had to do with an encounter 
aboard a train with a party who appeared to be 
a woman wearing a veil, but whom the Secret 
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Service agent strongly suspected might turn out 
to be his intended quarry in disguise. So he had 
arranged a clever little ruse whereby he expected — 
to make sure of this fact. 

He fixed it up with the newsboy who peddled 
candy packages to the passengers to toss one into 
the lap of the woman. Just as he suspected 
would be the case, the wearer of the veil quickly 
brought both knees together in the effort to pre- 
vent the packet from falling to the floor. That 
was the instinctive action of a man, as the detec- 
tive well understood; a woman being accustomed 
to skirts would involuntarily have opened her lap 
to catch the packet in the most natural way. Of 
course, his surmise proved a true one when at 
the next station he took the disguised rascal into 
custody. 

That was the idea appealing to Tod just then. 
He must manage to catch the passenger off his 
guard, and cause him to reveal his true identity 
in some way or other. 

There was always a method for doing this. 
Being the sole master of the plane Tod could 
cause it to perform almost any sort of circus 
stunt that chanced to appeal to him. He saw 
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his way clear, and started to carry out the plan 
that had flashed through his mind. 

Without the slightest warning the plane turned 
nose-down, and commenced to volplane. It was 
a trick at which both bóys were clever hands, and 
of course Jerry would not consider it anything 
out of the way, though he may have thought that 
his chum should have warned them before taking 
that abrupt dip. 

The passenger was taken by surprise, not 
having anticipated any such movement. He 
spasmodically gripped both sides of his seat, and 
Tod heard him give utterance to an exclamation 
that came forth involuntarily. 

He felt a thrill pass through him, and with 
good reason. What the other had exclaimed was 
in purest German! To Tod’s mind it completely 
closed the case; his feelings must have been simi- 
lar to those of that wonderful detective when he 
saw the disguised counterfeiter betray his sex 
through the use of a little strategy. 

To Tod the situation was now as clear as crys- 
tal. Their passenger was a fraud; he was no 
Allied spy at all, but instead, one of those miser- 
able Hun agents whose work back of the lines 
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had been giving the American commanders so 
much trouble of late! 

To have found this out was one thing, but how 
get rid of the unwelcome passenger? Here was 
a fresh nut to crack. No wonder Tod felt that 
he had his hands full just then; and the worst 
of it was he could not enlist Jerry in the game. 
His chum apparently was all unconscious of the 
deadly peril hovering above their heads. 

But there must be a way to foil the scheming 
Hun. That was certain. The question was how? 
Tod thought as fast as he had ever done in all 
his life. Of course he had his own automatic on 
his person, for neither he nor Jerry ever went up 
without making sure of being armed. This being 
war-time, they could never know at what moment 
they might be called on to defend their own lives 
or’ others’. It would be almost impossible for 
him to manage the motor and try to hold up the 
man who sat alongside at the same time. If only 
he might enlist the services of Jerry all would 
have been very easy; but that was next to impos- 
sible, as he very well knew. 

Besides, if anything in the way of a struggle 
took place there a mile and more from the 
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ground, it might result in the sudden fall of the 
plane to earth, a possibility not particularly 
pleasing to say the least. 

Tod hit upon another plan that gave at ledst 
hopes of success. He could at the same time hold 
himself in readiness to threaten the passenger 
with violence, should the other prove unruly and 
attempt to order him to keep on his course. 

Carrying out his programme Tod gave utter- 
ance to a sudden exclamation as of consternation. 

« What is it? ’’ exclaimed Jerry, calling out so 
as to be heard above the racket of motor and 
propeller which was almost deafening. 

« Hard luck! ’’ ejaculated the pilot, at the same 
time noticing how deeply interested the passen- 
ger seemed to be in what they were saying. 
“ Those careless hostlers failed to do one essen- 
tial thing, just as I feared, and we will have to 
drop down again unless we want to take des- 
perate chances of being upset! ’’ 

Jerry was staggered when he heard his chum 
say that; he could not for the life of him under- 
stand what it meant. Nevertheless Jerry was far 
from being slow-witted, and he seemed to know 
instinctively that Tod must have some reason for 
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his queer remark. As there was but one other 

present it must necessarily have something to do 

with the passenger. But even at that Jerry did 
not begin to suspect the amazing fact that was 
` by this time evident to Tod. 

‘‘ Whatever you say goes, Tod!’ he hastened 

to call out. ‘‘ Will you turn back to where we 
started from? ” 

Tod felt convinced that the passenger was 
listening anxiously to hear what sort of reply 
he made to this question. If he were what Tod 

-now firmly believed, it would mean much to him 
if they were to return to the aviation camp, where 
perhaps by this time the true messenger sent by 
the commandant would be on the ground, ready 
to confound the counterfeit. 

Being diplomatic, Tod knew better than to 
force the other to show his hand. He believed 
it to be still possible to keep the passenger from 
suspecting that his game was known or even 
suspected. 

‘‘ No need of turning back, I reckon, Jerry!” 
he therefore called back. ‘‘We are headed on 
our way, and there’s that second open field 
where we’ve often landed. What’s necessary to 
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be done can be carried out just as well there as 
back at the home hangars.” 

Jerry was still further surprised, but as before 
he bit his tongue to keep from betraying his con- 
dition of mind, only exclaiming: 

“« Just as you say, Tod; you know best. Let’s 
begin to drop down so as to take it fairly easy.’” 

The passenger sank back in his seat. Appar- 
ently his fears were lulled to rest by this 
exchange of words on the part of the pilot and 
observer, just as Tod had hoped would be the 
case. After that it would all develop in a satis- 
factory way, and in due time they might expect 
to alight on the open patch of ground where in 
truth they were also well acquainted, it being 
used as an emergency field by the aviators at 
the front. A few days later, no doubt, the main 
camp would be brought forward and stationed 
there until the constant forward movement of 
the American army made yet another change of 
base necessary. 

They volplaned most of the way down, that 
being the easiest method of dropping from a 
high altitude, though, if time were no object, 
spirals might have been resorted to. 
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So far as Tod could see, the passenger was 
entirely unsuspicious of a double meaning to 
their descent. He actually believed there was 
something wrong with the airplane, and that the 
pilot had declined to accept the unnecessary 
risk of remaining in the air without its being 
remedied. ; 

Tod planned ahead again. They would soon 
be making a landing, and then something was 
bound to happen. He wondered whether the 
other was likely to show fight, despite their being 
two to one. Tod decided not to arouse his sus- 
picions until ready to expose his full hand. 

But the earth was now very close to them, and 
they could even see some men running so as to 
be on hand when the plane landed; for undoubt- 
edly the attendants knew full well that it would 
not be coming down unless an emergency had 
arisen, some temporary repairs being needed per- 
haps that could be made quickly without return- 
ing to the home camp. 

There was nothing wrong about their landing, — 
though Tod thought the passenger did lean for- 
ward, and seemed to stare at the several men 
gathered about, as though deeply interested. He 
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leaned back, however, as soon as the plane came 
to a full stop, but made no attempt to free him- 
self from his strap belt. 

**You’d better get off, too, Jerry,’’ remarked 
Tod, trying to speak in his most natural tone; 
‘<T may need your help to fix things up. This is 
a most unexpected as well as disagreeable hap- 
pening. I know you were astounded by my say- 
ing we’d have to come down, but you’ll under- 
stand why that was necessary after you are 
enlightened further. Come along, Jerry.” 

Jerry made no reply. He was incapable of 
such a thing, for more and more he was being 
mystified by the actions and words of his chum. 
He freed himself from his lashings and jumped 
down. Tod was already there on the ground, the 
passenger leaning forward so as to see what they 
were about to attempt. 

Tod led the way around, trying to get just as 
far from the occupant of the seat on the plane 
as possible, Jerry following at his heels like a 
docile little dog, waiting to be let into the secret. 
By now Jerry had about made up his mind there 
must be something serious bothering Tod, or the 
other would never have carried on so queerly. 
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Jerry bustled up alongside, evidently expect- ; 
ing that the other would put him wise as to what 
it all meant. 

‘¢Show me what’s gone wrong, Tod?” he 
asked, plaintively. 

‘¢ All right, come here and look! ’’ he was told 
loud enough for the listening passenger to catch 
despite the hood that muffled his ears. 

Then drawing Jerry closer to him, Tod whis- 
pered: 

‘¢ Wrong man — tbis is a Hun spy — we must 
hold him up—be ready to stand by me with 
your gun — get that? ’’ 

Jerry gave a gasp. He could not say a word 
even in a whisper, but since Tod must have some 
sort of reply he managed to nod his head feebly. 

Tod went on to elaborate further, still whisper- 
~ ‘Ing, while at the same time he kept up a knocking 
with his heel against some part of the plane as 
though testing its reliability. 

“ You pass up on the other side— when you 
hear me speak, jump forward—let him know 
you have him covered, and will shoot if he so 
much as tries to make a move beyond throwing 
up his hands. Now go! ”’ 
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It began to grow plainer to Jerry, though it 
was still more or less of a mystery, for he could 
not comprehend how the Allied spy could have 
_ been turned into a German one; it seemed just 
as though some wizard had been exercising his 
magical powers in the exchange. 

They started to move back, each keeping to one 
side. Several men had by this time arrived on 
the scene, and the passenger was leaning out 
scanning them suspiciously, as though he did not 
like being thus made a target for many eyes. So 
Tod quickly reached him. He imagined Jerry 
must have been just as prompt on his side of 
the plane body; but it happened the face of the 
suspect was turned toward Tod. 

« Have you then found the cause for our com- 
ing back to earth, M’sieu?’’ asked the one in 
the seat. 
=“ Yes, and determined to remove it as well,’’ 
-said Tod, suddenly thrusting out a hand which 

clutched some object that had an ugly glitter, 
as of dull steel. ‘‘So please throw up your 
hands and surrender, Monsieur the Spy, for you 
are covered from both sides, and there is no 
escape! ’’ 


CHAPTER XII 
PRAISE WELL EARNED 


It was a tragic moment. 

The Hun spy must know full well that his life 
would be quickly sacrificed should he fall into the 
hands of either the French or American forces. 
Hence he might consider it his best policy to 
make a mad effort toward effecting his escape, 
hoping that these young Yanks could be rattled 
by a sudden shout and a quick jump. 

But the pressure of that cold thing against the 
nape of his neck must have also warned him 
that there was not the least chance of making a 
get-away. He had seen enough of the boys, being 
an observing man, as all spies naturally are, to 
understand that Tod and Jerry were unusual 
young fellows; else how could they be permitted 
to ply their profession of pilots when pitted 
against such wonderful fliers as the German 
aviators? 

He gave a suggestive grunt that seemed to 


spell defeat, though Tod was not silly enough to 
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remit an atom of his vigilance; for he knew that 
the ‘‘ snake was scotched, not killed,’’ and still 
had power, given an opportunity, to strike its 
fangs deep into the flesh. 

‘‘ Do you surrender, M’sieu the Spy? > he de- 
manded very sternly, as becarne the momentous 
occasion. 

‘‘ There is nothing else for me to do,” replied 
the other, in abject disgust, and doubtless with 
a shrug of the shoulders; for if this were Hein- 
rich, the most dangerous of all German spies, the 
boys knew he was a master of French, as he 
had lived for many years among the people of 
the Argonne and could easily pass himself off 
as a native of the soil. It seemed, indeed, that 
he must. also be something of a linguist, for he 
spoke English fairly well in addition. 

_ “ Jerry! ’’ remarked Tod. 

« All right, what is it, Tod? ’’ came the imme- 
diate response from the opposite side of the 
body of the biplane. 

‘¢ While I keep him covered with my gun you 
draw his hands behind his back, and fix them 
there as we’ve so often practiced while scouting 
in the old days. Get me, Jerry? ”’ 
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“I sure do, Tod,’’ camé the response, in an 
eager tone, showing that Jerry felt particularly 
well pleased with the idea of having some vital 
part to play in the capture of the dangerous spy. 


By this time there was a thin fringe of look- 


ers-on present, all of whom were listening to 
what was said, and making comments themselves. 
They could see by the light of the moon what 
was going on, and though unable to comprehend 
just how a Hun spy should be occupying a seat 
with a pair of Yank fliers, they acted menacingly, 
as though ready and willing to lend the boys a 
helping hand should it prove necessary. 

No doubt it had considerable to do with the 
seemingly meek surrender of the eaged spy. He 
could hear the threatening growls of those at- 
tendants and mechanicians, and realized that 


such rough-and-ready men were likely to tear ` 


him to pieces if ever he gave them any reason 
for attacking him. A spy somehow is execrated 
most universally, especially when it is believed 
that through information sent through his hands 
many fine, brave, heroic fellows have fallen into 
vicious traps and met with death. 

Jerry produced the necessary strong cord. He 
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always carried a supply of this along with him 
— another trick he had picked up during the time 
when he and Tod were learning the lessons of 
preparedness in the patrol of the Watertown 
scout troop. 

He had practiced this very thing so often that 
he was quite proficient in the art of tying up a 
prisoner. Indeed, many-a time had his comrades . 
jokingly told Jerry they strongly suspected he 
had leanings toward becoming a sheriff ‘‘ Out 
West ’’ when grown to man’s estate. But these 
jibes had not caused any diminution in Jerry’s 
desire to be proficient in all such matters. Such 
proficiency, he believed, might be very useful at 
some time or other. 

The chance had been a long time coming, but 
he was reaping it now. With alacrity Jerry 
whipped that cord about the wrists of the Hun 
spy, after having drawn both hands behind the 
other’s back. 

Tod was holding his breath in suspense, not 
knowing what the desperate prisoner might 
attempt at the last moment. Then he heard Jerry 
sing out, and it gave him reason for breathing 
freely again: 
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“« All serene, Tod! ”’ 

« Give the cord an extra wind, Jerry, to make 
doubly sure! ’’ continued the other, with his cus- 
tomary caution. 

‘¢ Oh! I’ve done that already, never fear, Tod,” 
gleefully replied Jerry. ‘‘ If he had the strength 
of a Samson I’d defy him to break all that bind- 
ing. Now, what next, Tod? ’’ 

« We’ll see an officer here, and hand the man 
over to him with a request that he be taken to , 
our commandant right away, under a heavy 
guard,” replied Tod, just as though he had 
already mapped all this out. 

‘‘ But say, how can we go along without our 
man; no use making the trip unless we have a 
passenger? ’’ suggested Jerry. 

‘¢ We’ll go back after him right away,” he was 
informed. ‘‘ We could take this fellow along with 
us, but it mightn’t be safe. If he chose to act 
ugly, he could wreck the plane once we got going 
and take us both down with him, don’t you see? ”’ 

Jerry understood. The spy on realizing that 
he was surely doomed to stand up before a file 
of soldiers and meet his fate, might conclude that 
it was a better scheme to carry the two young 
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airmen to death with him; but wise, far-seeing 
Tod did not mean to take such risks. 

Just then an officer came along, attracted by 
all the talking and the gathered crowd. Tod 
addressed him, and stepping aside explained the 
whole circumstance, speaking so that none of the 
others could hear a word. What he had to say 
must have given that lieutenant a thrill, on 
account of its dramatic nature; but he readily 
grasped the importance of getting the suspect 
to aviation headquarters without any loss of time. 

“ Make your mind easy on that score,’’ he 
assured Tod; ‘‘ I’ll send,;him over under heavy 
guard. Not one chance in a hundred he can get 
away. Please tell the commandant that I will 
accompany the squad myself; for if what you 
suspect turns out to be true, and this is the man 
they call Heinrich, he’s the most dangerous spy 
on our whole front.’’ 

Tod felt relieved. Undoubtedly the captured 
German secret agent stood a pretty good chance 
of having his brilliant career brought to a sudden 
close. Nor was sympathy wasted on him. Those 
who had been mainly instrumental in effecting 
his capture realized that they had saved many 
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a doughboy’s life by removing a dangerous and 
unscrupulous enemy from his path. 

So he thanked the lieutenant, who begged to 
know the names of the two young chaps with 
whom he was dealing. 

“I want to say I’m proud to know you Tod 
Fulton,’’ he.told the boy, as the two shook 
hands warmly. ‘‘ I’ve heard of your father and 
his success with airplane inventions. Fact is I 
met him once a while ago when he came to our 
camp — that was far away from here—to ex- 
plain something connected with the Fulton Air- 
plane. Good luck to you and your chum! Make 
your mind.easy; this spy will get to headquarters 
inside of two hours, dead or alive! ”’ 

That was cheering talk — to Tod, at least. Had 
the prisoner heard the boast he would have felt 
more disconsolate than ever. Tod, however, did 
not wish to lose any more time, for he imagined 
the commandant would be raging over the trick 
that had been played with such apparent success. 
Advancing a dozen paces or so, he joined Jerry. 

The lieutenant gave several quick orders, and 
some of the men laid hands on the prisoner. 
Jerry, finding his occupation as guard no longer 
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necessary, hastened to mount to his seat, Tod 
following suit. 

A word to the waiting mechanics, and the hum- 
ming of the motor announced their readiness to 
depart. The propeller was sent whizzing around, 
and the machine started forward. briskly, sud- 
denly slanting upward at a sharp angle as Tod 
made use of his father’s wonderful appliance for 
leaving the ground. 

They turned back and soon drew near the main 
aviation camp. Here they were at home, and it 
was an easy thing for them to settle, seeing 
that they were fully informed regarding every 
peculiarity. 

A number of men came hurrying toward them, 
and though the moonlight was deceptive, Tod 
believed one of those in the van looked very much 
like the commandant himself. Such proved to be 
the case, and the worthy officer was fairly out of 
breath when he arrived. Tod half fancied that 
this might not wholly spring from his little run, 
either. Doubtless the commandant had been 
expressing himself freely on the hard luck that had 
frustrated his plans, and possibly sent a couple 
of brave young aviators to their doom. 
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‘What’s this, you two back again and safe? ”’ 
he exploded, as though hardly able to believe 
his eyes. 

« Yes, sir, we found we had taken up the wrong 
man, and so started back to get the right one,” 
said Tod, modestly. 

“ But— what did you do with your passen- 
ger? ’’ exclaimed the officer. He seemed fairly 
staggered by what he had heard and the calm 
way in which Tod spoke. 

‘¢ He’s on his way here, sir, in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Atkins of the advanced aviation station, 
and some men, carefully guarded,’’ the other 
went on to say, with not a trace of boasting in 
voice or manner—a fact that must have 
advanced him considerably in the estimation of 
his superior officer. 

"wt Do you mean to say you two effected his cap- 

ture — that you sensed his dangerous character 
and actually overcame him? ’’ almost gasped the 
commandant. 

‘t Perhaps it was just blundering good luck, 
sir, or it might be called an inspiration that gave 
me the idea of testing him,” and then Tod 
quickly sketched the way in which he had laid 
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a plot to startle his passenger, so that the latter 
involuntarily resorted to his own native language 
in uttering an exclamation, thus betraying his 
hidden identity. . 

, This of course was also news to Jerry, who 
uttered an exclamation of supreme admiration 
for the cleverness shown by his chum. Up to 
that moment it had all been a mystery to him 
how Tod had discovered the mistake they had 
made. 

As for the commandant, he could not refrain 
from telling Tod what he thought of his splendid 
work. 

‘« You have done a fine thing, my boy,’’ he went 
on to say, warmly, ‘‘ and again I congratulate 
you. Any one might have been deceived by such 
an adroit schemer; but you turned the tables on 
him, it seems. Have you any idea as to his 
identity.? ”’ 

“ No, sir,” replied Tod, ‘‘ but it strikes me only 
one man would be able to put over such a clever 
game as the trick played on us, and that is Hein- 
rich, the spy.”’ 

‘¢ T believe it will turn out to be no other,’’ said 
the officer with a trace of pardonable exultation 
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in his voice, for Heinrich had long proven to be 
a source of great anxiety to the American forces, 
and was the cause of more than one skillfully 
planned movement’s failure. ‘*‘ He must have 
learned in some way how you were to take a 
man up at midnight, and planned to accept the 
chance to get back to his own lines without 
trouble. Had he suceeeded, I have no doubt it 
would have fared badly with you and your 
observer here.”’ 

Tod could have given him a hint as to how the 
spy might possibly have picked up that informa- 
tion. He considered, however, that it was best 
to say nothing concerning the recumbent figure 
over which Jerry had stumbled at the time they 
left the dugout. Such a thing was apt to suggest 
the lack of proper precautions taken at the 
‘time to guard against espionage on the part of 
would-be eavesdroppers. Besides, it was the 
result that interested them most now, not the 
cause. 

‘¢ When the time approached for you to ascend 
I took a notion to observe your flitting,” 
explained the officer, as though he considered that 
some explanation was due Tod for his presence 
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there so shortly after midnight. ‘‘ To my amaze- 
ment I found my man had just arrived and was 


_ learning from the hostlers that you had gone, 


taking a passenger along with you. Of course 
I jumped to the conclusion that we had all been 
most cleverly sold, and I felt overwhelmed at the 
grave consequences of such a mishap. I was 
even considering whether it would pay to send 
out a pursuing plane in the vague hope of over- 
taking you before you arrived at your destina- 
tion, when we heard that a flier was dropping 
down. There did not seem to be one chance in 
a dozen it could be you, but hope flashed up as 
I hurried over. <A great load has been taken 
from my heart, I. assure you. This is your 
intended passenger, boys.’’ 

He indicated a small man standing near by, 
who was listening eagerly to a!l that had been 
said. Apparently he was only an obscure native 
of France, a seeming peasant, for he wore sabots 
and such a smock as Tod and Jerry were in the 
habit of associating with the tillers of the soil 
— those industrious peasants who raised the won- 
derful crops for which the country had always 
been famous. 
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But no doubt this man was other than he 
seemed. He had adopted this disguise the better 
to ply his dangerous calling far back of the 
German lines. In fact, perhaps, he was to the 
Americans and the French what Heinrich had 
been to the Huns — a rod upon which they could 
always lean when in need of important 
information. © 

After all, Jerry was telling himself, feeling 
quite jubilant at the same time, everything had 
come out well, though for a brief time things 
must have taken on, for Tod, a rather serious 
aspect. Especially was this the case after his 
little trick had met with its reward and he felt 
convinced of the hostile character of the man 
aboard the plane. 

It would always seem to Jerry that this suc- 
cessful management of an unusually perilous 
situation must shine as one of the cleverest 
exploits placed to the credit of his chum. He 
anticipated, later on, asking innumerable ques- 
tions covering the case, so as to understand just 
what Tod thought and how he worked things so 
smartly. 

‘t There is nothing else you would like to know 
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now, sir, is there? ° Tod was saying to the com- 
mandant, in his business-like fashion. 

‘* Nothing,’’ came the reply; ‘‘ though to-mor- 
row, after your safe return (for I surely antici- 
pate that you will get back again without trouble) 
you may report to me, and I will be glad to hear 
further particulars. That is all for the present.’’ 

‘ Then we will get our passenger aboard and 
be off, sir,’? continued Tod. ‘‘ Jerry, what time 
have you? ”’ 

Jerry managed to make out the set of the 
hands of his nickel watch. 

‘‘ Fifteen minutes after twelve, Tod,’’ he 
replied. . 

‘“ Not so very bad, considering all that’s hap- 
pened to detain us,’’ remarked the, pilot, busying 


_ himself with strapping the silent passenger in 


his seat. 

‘¢ A remarkable record,’’ affirmed the pleased 
commandant, ‘‘ and the loss of fifteen minutes 
isn’t apt to cut much figure in results. You have 
only a scant twenty miles to go at most, once 
you are past the front. I wish you the best of 
luck, both of you. Remember to report to me 
in the morning.”’ 


$ 
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Jerry hopped up and seated himself in his 
place as observer, for Tod, of course, meant to 
serve as pilot again. In another minute he, too, 
was ready. Then the word was given, the pro- 
peller started buzzing, and they commenced to 
draw away from the spot. Faster the plane flew 
along the ground, and then took to the air like 
a giant dragon-fly. 

Somehow Tod felt his heart much lighter when 
for the second time that night he quitted the 
aviation field. On the former occasion there had 
seemed to be a peculiar heaviness to his spirits 
which at the time he had not been able to account 
for, though subsequent events explained it to his 
satisfaction. This no longer assailed him. They 
now had the right man aboard, and moreover, 
they had just been instrumental in capturing a 
-most dangerous spy, whose removal was certain 
to benefit all the American forces in the Argonne. 

Once more Tod headed for the front, rising to 
a high altitude as before, since the same condi- 
tions confronted them, and he realized that an 
additional measure of safety might be found up 
close .to the drifting clouds that occasionally 
obscured the light of the moon. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SILVER THREAD OF THE MEUSE 


Soon they passed over the advanced aviation 
field, which Jerry could barely manage to make 
out far below them, using his binoculars to do so. 
Jerry, it is almost needless to remark, was still 
thrilled with the consciousness of the successful 
little coup they had so recently played. Such 
things appealed especially to his heart, for Jerry 
dearly loved to meet up with adventure in almost 
any guise, staleness and inaction being his par- 
ticular aversion. 

They were now drawing near the fighting front, 
the great forest below them being, as Jerry well 
knew, a refuge for tens and scores of thousands 
of Hun soldiers, whose green-gray uniforms were 
much the worse for wear after months of hard 
usage in the now abandoned trenches. 

It was what might be going on in the upper 
realms that interested Jerry most just then, 
however. They were so far removed from earth 


that nothing in the way of shrapnel need be 
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feared; but the chance of being intercepted by 
enemy planes was always present. Those Hun 
pilots would be cruising about most of the night, 
either looking for chances to engage American 
rivals, or else gathering for a raid back of 
Pershing’s lines in the hope of doing more or 
less damage to the lines of communication over 
which all necessary supplies for the Yanks had 
to be brought up. 

Although this business was by now hades 
an old story with Jerry and Tod, they still found 
it almost as fascinating as in their earlier days 
of flying, when every nerve was on edge with 
continued suspense. Night work in particular 
had its peculiar charms for Jerry. There was 
something actually romantic in sailing at the 
rate of eighty miles an hour, it might be, far 
removed from the scenes of strife below; with 
weird cloud effects close at hand, and a mystical 
flood of moonlight casting a soft unworldly 
illumination over the picture. 

Several times Jerry believed he had caught 
glimpses of other air craft below. These views 
were so fleeting and unsatisfactory that he could 
not wholly make up his mind as to whether they 
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were enemy machines or those belonging to 
friends. Really, this was a matter of supreme 
indifference to them, since they did not come in 
close contact with the distant planes. 

But this immunity did not last. Jerry sud- 
-denly made out some moving object ahead, and 
he guessed instinctively that it was a German 
ace trying to cut in and block their passage. 
This-meant a fight among the clouds, unless they 
could manage somehow to elude the other; and 
that was up to Tod. 

The pilot of the American plane had under- 
stood that while carrying out their work of drop- 
ping the spy as ordered by the commandant, they 
were expected to avoid any battle, if it were pos- 
sible. With a passenger aboard they would be 
placed under a serious handicap, and the prob- 
abilities of winning out would be against them. 

« There’s a Hun coming for us, Tod, on the 
left quarter! ’’ Jerry called out, making himself 
plainly heard above the noise of the motor. 

“« T see him,’’ was the laconic answer, for Tod 
did not waste breath when an emergency faced 
him. All of his attention was centred on that 
speedily on-coming foeman. 
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He had the situation well in hand, for it was 
his habit to keep constantly in touch with his 
surroundings, and hence he was able to veer off, 
so as to bring the Hun machine directly to the 
rear. That would make it a straightaway chase, 
and the plane capable of showing the greatest 
speed must win out. 

“ He’s starting to use his gun on us!’’ cried 
Jerry, as some suggestive sound, like the whine 
of a bullet close to his ears, caught his attention. 

The silent passenger said not a word, though 
his nerves must necessarily have been on edge 
because of the situation, so unusual for one not — 
an aviator by profession. He bent slightly for- 
ward, as though instinctively wishing to present 
as small a target as possible to that Hun marks- 
man. Jerry did likewise, crouching there and 
Jooking back whenever he found a chance; but 
Tod apparently scorned to bother about such 
things, continuing to sit as before, and handling 
his wheel and levers with absolute coolness. 

The enemy kept up the pursuit tenaciously, as 
though bent on accomplishing his aim. The 
daring of this American flier in passing over the 
line unattended aroused the Hun pilot’s aggres- 
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siveness. So the bombardment was continued, 
and several little rents in the silk covering of 
their plane told how good a marksman the fellow 
in the rear must be. 

Jerry never liked being made a target in this 
way without hitting back. He stood it as long as 
he could, while Tod was dodging this way and 
that, so as to confuse the hostile gunner. Jerry 
was just about to swing his rapid-fire gun around 
and send his compliments in the direction of that 
clinging pursuer when he made another dis- 
covery — an altogether unpleasant one. 

‘‘ Hi! there’s a second Hun coming down on 
us from the right, Tod!’’ he whooped, in con- 
siderable excitement. X 

“I see him!” was the reply Tod flung at 
him — the very same remark he had made before 
as Jerry was quick to notice. 

It became necessary for them to adopt other 
tactics now that they had a pair of enemy fliers 
to contend with. Unless Tod displayed some 
smart action they might find themselves caught 
like a nut between the crackers, with a cross-fire 
plunging in upon them from two separate quar- 
ters. 
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But Tod had mapped out a neat little plan of 
campaign for use when just such a disaster 
impended, so that he was not caught napping. 
He headed straight toward a dense cloud that 
offered an asylum. Once he found temporary 
refuge in that great bank of fog, it would be pos- 
sible to alter the course so that they might throw 
their pursuers off the track. Besides, the firing 
would have to cease for one thing, since there 
was always a chance of the Boche planes running 
up against each other amidst that sea of mist. 

Jerry saw what his chum had in mind, and he 
felt satisfied. They had often practiced this 
game of hide-and-seek in the past in order to feel 
quite at home should circumstances ever force 
them to adopt it as a means to furthering their 
escape from dangerous pursuers. 

The newcomer endeavored to block Tod’s game 

by getting in between, but the Yankee pilot knew 
how to beat him to it; consequently, they soon 
found themselves surrounded by an opaque 
envelope that effectually hid their movements 
from all observers. 

Of course, the enemy pilots would also plunge 
into the cloud in hopes of finding their quarry by 
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great good luck; but the advantage all lay on the 
side of the fleeing Americans. The Huns would 
have to reduce their speed lest they collide with 
one another, while Tod could keep on as he 
pleased, with an open passage ahead. 

Thus it is that many a hard-pressed aviator 
has found safety by day or night. Few among 
the scores of aces belonging to the Yankee flying 
corps but who will always cherish a tender 
regard for the clouds he sees rolling across the 
heavens in days to come. He will feel a thrill of 
gratitude for the service they rendered him in 
times of storm and stress. 

Their course was changed almost immediately, 
while going at full speed. Tod did not have the 
least doubt about their ultimate success in throw- 
ing off their pursuers, who would be far behind, 
he believed, when they issued forth from the 
enveloping cloud—din fact, practically out of 
sight. And such was the case. Not a trace was 
to be seen of the hostile machines that had 
threatened their safety a few moments before. 
Doubtless the Huns were groping in the cloud, 
not daring to advance at any great pace for fear 
of meeting with disaster. . 
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Their next business was to drop to lower levels 
since there no longer existed much danger of 
meeting hostile planes so far back of the German 
lines. Besides, it was absolutely necessary that 
they get where they could pick up the silvery 
line marking the flow of the Meuse; otherwise, 
how would they be able to know when they had 
arrived at the village whither they were bound? 

‘‘ Going down!’’ sang out the pilot, just as 
though he were an elevator boy, plying his busi- 
ness in a big New York skyscraper. 

This was for the benefit of the tenderfoot pas- 
senger, who, being unaccustomed to sudden dips 
and ascents, would be sure to feel a sinking sen- 
sation in the region of his heart and a shiver 
that would run from one end of his spine to the 
other. 

“ The volplaning was easily accomplished. No 
doubt the passenger felt decidedly happier when 
the plane was once again sailing along on an 
even keel. To the other pair, it was an old 
story — these capers and eagle-like gyrations 
high in the air. Yet, a daring dive, or a sudden 
precipitous descent, is always accompanied by 
danger, and at such times a little creepy sensa- 
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tion makes itself felt ’round the hearts of even 
the best airmen. 

Jerry was already busying himself with his 
glasses, endeavoring to locate the river. This 
proved to be an exceedingly difficult thing to do, 
just as Tod had anticipated. The moonlight was 
almost strong enough to allow one to read the 
headlines in a paper held close to the eyes; 
nevertheless, objects lying at some little distance | 
away would appear dim and uncertain in their 
outlines. If you do not realize that this is so, 
step out some night when there is the roundest 
and clearest moon that ever can be, and try to 
decide whether an object seen less than a hun- 
dred yards away is a stump or a cow lying down 
in the country road. Take my word for it, you 
will be utterly unable to settle the matter until 
you have walked very close to the dark target, 
when to your surprise it may turn out to be 
neither, but an old empty barrel that may have 
dropped from some passing market wagon. 

But the glasses which the commandant had 
turned over to the young air pilots were espe- 
cially adapted for night work, and once he had 
them glued to his eyes, Jerry was in a position 
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to see many times better than without such 
assistance. 

Tod waited to ieee what sort of report his 
chum would presently make. 

“ Don’t seem to get in touch with the river at 
all so far, Tod! ’’ called out the one who manipu- 
lated the binoculars. 

**T expected you’d say that,’ came from the 
pilot, ‘‘ so I’m going to sheer off sharply to the 
right and move along that way toward the east. 

‘c Agree with you, Tod,’’ Jerry went on to call 
out. ‘* We changed our course while in the cloud, 
and came out heading more to the west. We’ve 
just got to pick up the Meuse before we can do 
anything worth counting.’’ 

Tod again sought a lower line of travel. With 
a whole infinite sea of space surrounding him, he 
was not restricted to a single track, as a railway 
train must always be. That is one of the delight- 
ful things about this new and novel way of 
traveling —a feature that doubtless will be 
vastly appreciated by coming generations, for 
the time will soon be at hand when taking jour- 
neys by airplane will be just as common as it is 
now to use steamships or trains. 
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A brief period of time passed. Jerry was 
industriously straining his eyes in the effort to 
locate the object that was so vitally important to 
the success of their night mission. Presently he 
gave a cry that seemed to hint at success. 

““T think I’ve caught it at last, Tod!” he 
ejaculated, triumphantly. 

‘« Glad to hear it, I must say,’’ the pilot told 
him. Naturally the passenger too heaved a sigh 
of relief; very likely, he would be much happier 
when he could once more set foot on solid ground, 
for to a novice the motion of an airplane is 
almost as disquieting as the constant rocking of a 
steamer tossed hither and yon by the ocean 
waves. 

A Yes, that winding line that looks like a thread 
of silver must be the river,’’ continued Jerry, 
re-affirming his first judgment. ‘‘ Keep straight 
ahead till we get on the other side of it; then I’ll 
put you wise to a new course, Tod.’’ 

All seemed plain sailing now. They would have 
only to follow the Meuse and in due time arrive 
at their destination, which was to be the village 
of Surbonne, — a name Jerry must have repeated 
to himself many dozens of times since finding 
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when the gently-winding stream could dimly be 


that singular appeal for help fastened to the 
little balloon. 

Even the passenger leaned over and tried to 
see the winding river below. There were times 
seen even by one unaccustomed to the queer sen- 
sation of viewing the earth from a great height. 
Perhaps this unwonted clarity of the atmosphere 
was to be accounted for by the unusual bril- 
liance of the moonlight. Perhaps it may have 
been due to the lack of any great cloud-banks. 
But whatever the cause, the two chums could 
plainly notice the exultation of their passenger 
whenever he could make out that sinuous line 
running in zig-zag fashion toward the north. 

Tod had now cut down some on their speed. 
They were in no hurry. Indeed, the whole bal- 
‘ance of the night remained for them to carry 
out their little plan of campaign. It was of 
much greater importance just then that they 
muffle their engine and dull the whirr of the pro- 
pellers as much as possible. It might be disas- 
trous to draw attention to their passage over the 


enemy country as they continued to head toward 
their goal. 
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Both boys were full of hope, and looked for- 
ward to a successful termination of the mission. 
Still there could be no telling. At any moment 
some. Hun machine standing guard over a muni- 


tion dump might be encountered; and should 


those on board come close enough, they would 
have no difficulty in determining the nationality 
of the pilot handling the speeding plane, un- 
doubtedly of American manufacture. 

So well educated does the ear and eye of a 
veteran air pilot become that as a rule he can 
tell the make of motor the moment he hears its 
throbbing and he becomes as familiar with the 
different types of planes as a mechanic does with 
the motor cars on which he spends his time 
working. 

They passed over some miles in this way, and 
nothing occurred to disarrange their plans. 
Jerry managed easily to keep tab on the river, 
and although he had Tod make many changes in 
their course, these as a rule were of a minor 
character. This shows that the observer was 
simply following the windings of the stream, the 
upper reaches of which had witnessed so much 
desperate fighting since that month in Nineteen- 
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Fourteen when the Huns swarmed into Luxem- 
bourg and Belgium to strike the fatal blow that 
covered the world with blood. 

‘ Seems to me we ought to be getting pretty — 
close up to Surbonne, Tod,’’ Jerry finally called 
out, as though beginning to be uneasy, Doubt- 
less his nerves were very much on edge, and he 
was fearful lest he had missed seeing the small 
village, despite the utmost vigilance. 

“ Keep an extra sharp lookout,’’ warned the 
pilot; ‘‘ somehow I feel we must be about there. 
It would be too bad if we went past without 
knowing it.’’ 

Just at that moment, and for the first time, 
their quiet passenger gave utterance to a remark. 

‘« When you sight a village, if you would allow 
me to use the glasses, I could easily tell you if it 
‘is Surbonne,’’ he said. 

‘“ By the stunted yellow church-tower, you 
mean, I suppose, M’sieu?’’ observed Jerry, 
quickly. ‘‘ Yes, we too know about that land- — 
mark. We are coming to a village right now, 
and I only hope it’ll prove to be the right one. 
Would it be safe to drop still lower, Tod? ”’ 

For answer the other again did the volplaning | 
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act at the expense of the passenger’s breath, 
but they quickly drew up again. Now the ground 
could be much more plainly seen down below. 
Jerry even believed he could catch the glitter of 
the moon’s beams on the silvery Meuse, which 
flowed along calmly between its green-hued banks 
where now the leafless trees, unharmed by any 
battling armies, stood guard’ like sentinels. 

Looking ahead, Tod could just make out dim 
objects that might be humble peasants’ abodes. 
There was quite a cluster of them farther on, as 
though the main part of the village lay there. 
Jerry, who was using the glasses, now pelectriey 
his companions by announcing: 

‘¢ It’s all right, Tod, for I can see the square 
tower of that church, just as we were told, and 
as Jules wrote in his letter. Yes, that’s Sur- 
bonne-sur-Meuse down there; and here’s where 
we land! ” 

Tod had understood that once they reached the 
vicinity of their destination the passenger would 
be glad to give directions. So Tod now turned 
toward him for guidance in the last stages of their 
night journey into hostile territory. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IN SEARCH OF JULES 


‘‘ M’sieu, tell me where to land!’? Tod was- 


saying to the spy. 


He had first done everything in his power to 
muffle the voice of the plane, so that as little. 


racket as possible might accompany their passage 
over the little French village lying below, — that 
unhappy village where the inhabitants had 
groaned under their German taskmasters for 
four long years, always yearning for the happy 
day to dawn when an army of their brave coun- 
trymen should descend on the spot and annihilate 
their oppressors. 

‘ Tt is a little way beyond this place,’’? came 


the ready reply, showing that the passenger had ` 


expected to be called upon to supply this needful 
information. ‘* You will see a field, a large field, 
off the road. Before now I have been landed 
there, and never once has trouble fallen upon 
my friends, who came after me later on.’’ 
That was comforting, Jerry thought. He only 
204 
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hoped the magic spell might not be broken on 
this particular occasion. The idea of being the 
odd sheep did not prove an attractive one to his 
mind. i 


‘ Are we going right, M’sieu? ” pursued Tod. .. 


‘ A little to the left, I would say,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Soon you will see it, with this moon- 
light so helpful. A line of Lombardy poplars 
protects it from the cold winds on the north and 
west.’ j 

‘‘ I see them, Tod, just as he says! ”’ exclaimed 
Jerry just then, making use of his night glasses; 
“ and there’s the open space, too. It’s plenty big 
enough for an aviation field, if only the ground 
isn’t too rough.”’ 

‘« You will find it good enough,’’ he was 
assured by the spy, who seemed anxious to get 
on solid ground again. True, he would imme- 
diately find himself in deadly peril of his life, as 
every spy at work must; but, then, he was accus- 
tomed to such dangers, while this flying through 
the clouds and being bombarded by machine-guns 
was a new experience for which he could never 


take a fancy. 
Tod was circling the field now, wishing to 
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alight against the wind, just as a buzzard would 
have done. What might happen after the landing 
had been effected none could say; but his busi- 


ness was to drop that passenger according to the — 


orders of the commandant, and to that alone he 
devoted all his energies. 

So they finally reached the ground, coming 
down so lightly that they ran only a very short 
distance. Even Jerry was surprised at the fact 
that they did not get one-half the cage as that 
might have been expected. 

Tod had so arranged it that they were in a 


part of the field furthest from the road, which ~ 


could plainly be seen in the distance —a white 
ribbon in the moonlight, fringed with tall stately 
poplars. Ordinary caution caused him to do 
this, for such danger of discovery as there was 


~ “would surely be greatest along that road, where | 


villagers and, doubtless, German soldiers, might 
be passing, late though the hour was. 

He only hoped none had been making use of 
the road at the time their plane arrived, for that 
would mean immediate discovery. 

Jerry was quickly out of his seat and busily 
engaged in unfastening the passenger. Tod fol- 
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lowed suit, and in less than a minute the whole 
three of the night voyagers stood there beside 
the motionless plane. First of all the two boys 
turned their machine around, so that in case of a 
sudden necessity for flight, they would have the 
wind in their favor. . 

“ I shall say good-bye, and a thousand thanks 
for your excellent labor in fetching me here 
safely. Good luck go with you. My regards to 
the commandant.’’ 

Saying this the spy shook hands with each in 
turn and then hurried away, heading so as to 
reach the road by a roundabout way. His form 
quickly melted from sight in the shadows, as, 
just then, a cloud covered the bright face of the 
moon. 

Jerry turned toward his chum. His manner 
' was nervous, as though he had something on his 
mind that weighed heavily. Accustomed as Tod 
was to reading his comrade, he had no great 
difficulty in deciding what his chum was about 
to propose; in fact, he fully expected it. 

« Well, here we are, close to that Surbonne- 
sur-Meuse,’’ ventured Jerry, hesitatingly. 

« We have his word for that,’’? remarked Tod, 
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idly, yet amused at Jerry’s manner of approach- 
ing the subject he had in mind. 
‘ And besides, haven’t we ourselves seen that 


little old church with the square yellow tower? ” 


added Jerry, as though the question were beyond 
argument. ‘‘ That cloud passing over the moon 
just as we started to come down didn’t rattle 
you any, Tod, but it hid us from any hostile eyes, 
I should say.’’ 

‘¢ Very kind of the cloud,’’ Tod commented. 


‘« You don’t think we were seen, do you? ’”’ 7 


Jerry went on to suggest. 

« Why, it didn’t strike me that way, for there 
would have been some sort of outery; and I 
think we’d have heard a running along the road, 
as the man started off to carry the stunning news 
to town.’’ 

‘¢'Then there’s not a great deal of danger in 
our lingering here a bit, is there, Tod? ”’ 

‘ Possibly not, Jerry; it all depends on 
whether any one can see our machine from the 
road if the moon continues to shine so brightly. 
If anyone should become curious to know what 
the strange object is, and should start across the 
field for a closer look, it would mean discovery.”’ 
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‘ Not one chance in ten that such a thing’ll 
happen, Tod,’’ ventured the eager one, laying an 
impressive hand on his chum’s sleeve. ‘‘ Now, 
here’s a bully opening for me to learn something 
about poor old Jules; I’ll never run across such 
a splendid opportunity again, that’s sure. Why, 
Tod, it just seems to me that things have worked 
right into my hands. Our being sent to this place 
to drop our man was a plain invitation for me to 
do what I’ve been wanting to carry out this long 
while.’’ 

‘« As curious as any old woman, I declare!” 
muttered Tod; but that was only surface talk, 
for he did not really mean it. In fact, he 
respected Jerry’s motive, for he knew full well 
it originated in a warm heart that could feel for 
the woes of others. 

‘‘Tt isn’t that, Tod, I give you my word for 
it! ’? declared Jerry. ‘‘ You see, I’ve been pic- 
turing Jules so long as worrying his head off, 
being separated so cruelly from all he holds 
dear, that it’s become a regular mania with me, 
a hobby if you choose to call it such. How do 
we know but what Jules may have a good wife, 
and a whole raft of kids down in another part of 
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France, from whom he hasn’t heard one single 
word these four years. Just put yourself in his 
place, Tod! ”’ 

“ Couldn’t imagine it,’ chuckled the other; 
“ that raft of kids goes away beyond me. But 
what are you aiming at, Jerry; come out with it.’’ 

‘Let me slip off and be gone, say, half an 
hour,’’ pleaded the other. ‘‘ Then if I shouldn’t 
show up, or if you hear a big row as though there 
is trouble in camp, you could start off by your- 
self and leave me to settle the bill. Half an hour 
ought to be plenty of time for all I’d want to do; 
and if I could only find Jules and fetch him back 
with me, we might as well have a passenger on 
the return trip as the one coming this way.’’ 

‘“ I refuse!” snapped Tod. 

‘“ Oh! I didn’t expect that of-you, Tod,” 
“accused Jerry, evidently much disappointed. 

« What do you take me for — to accede to such 
a thing? ’’? continued the pilot of the expedition. 
“ Did I ever let you take all the risk on your 
shoulders while I lay back and stood ready to 
skip out in case trouble came? Not on your life, 
my ‘son; if one goes, both shall; that’s flat!” 

Jerry was thrilled by his words, for he under- 
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stood what they signified. Tod only meant to 
decline to allow him to take up the venture alone. 

‘ Oh! Tod, that’s kind of you! ”’ he said, with 
a great sigh of relief, at the same time patting 
his chum’s arm affectionately. ‘* There shouldn’t 
be any great risk of discovery, you see. We can 
mosey around that cottage and, it might be, get 
in touch with Jules himself. Even if there was 
an alarm, what would hinder our slipping away, 
getting back here in a hurry, and then giving 
them the grand laugh by starting toward the 
moon while they were running about on a wild- 
goose chase? ”’ 

« Well, there’s just one thing about it,’’ said 
Tod, grimly; ‘‘if we’re going to start on this 
silly game of yours, we’d better be getting a 
move on us right away. Every minute we hang 
out here means so much more chance for trouble. 
And don’t forget that while this is France, the 
Huns have squatted down here for four years 
now, and I guess they’ve even renamed the 
streets in places where they’re billeted.’’ 

« All right, let’s be going then,” suggested 
Jerry, eagerly, just as if he were possessed of a 
fear that his chum might change his mind. 
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‘¢ We’ll swing around just like our man did, 
and hit the road from an angle,’’ Tod explained. 
‘¢ Nothing like being cautious, and if there is 
anybody around, they won’t be suspicious of us.”’ 

A short time afterwards they arrived at the 
road. The tall stately Lombardy poplars stood 
up in a stiff line, close together, like sentinels 
guarding the field. 

Tod did not immediately step out in the bright 
moonlight. The lessons he had learned as a Boy 
Scout would not allow him to be so imprudent.. 
First of all he took a good look both up and down ~ 
the road. Discovering no signs of human pres- 
ence, he finally left the shelter of the hedge and 
started toward the village —a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, more or less. 

Jerry came tagging along close at his heels, 
‘quite content to let Tod do the leading. His one 
chief thought seemed to be along the line of self- 
congratulation, for the little enterprise which had 
monopolized his mind for so long in both his 
sleeping and his waking hours was now in a fair 
way of being realized. 

Their vigilance promised to warn them in suff- 
eient time should anything in the way of sudden 
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danger approach. Tod glanced backwards at 
_ frequent intervals, which showed that he was 
strictly on his guard; and Jerry, too, seemed 
unusually alert. 

Presently they arrived at a house by the side 
of the road. It was an humble cottage, and 
adjoining it was a well ordered yard. Here, 
doubtless, during the previous summer, quite a 
garden had been cared for— possibly for the 
use of the German officers who were quartered 
in this remote village on the Meuse, for these 
brutal marauders always commandeered the best 
of things, leaving only scraps and pick-ups for 
the French peasants. 

Everything was quiet here, but nevertheless 
both boys slipped past the humble house with 
redoubled care. There was no telling how many 
Hun soldiers might be billeted on the premises 
of this particular villager. 

Houses were now becoming more frequent. 
Soon the two boys would be nearing that little 
church with square bell tower, which Jerry had 
pictured so often in his imagination. Indeed, it 
thrilled him to know he was about to come into 
actual contact with its yellow walls. 
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He kept repeating to himself that part of the 
mysterious message which gave the directions 
for finding poor homesick Jules: 

“ I hoap this is found by somebuddy with a 
hart. Come soon or it will be two late. It is in 
Surbonne-sur-Meuse, the cottidge next doar to 
church with a yellow bell-tower! ”’ 

And there was the very church mentioned, 
looming up in the moonlight like a beacon! Jerry 
surreptitiously rubbed his eyes to make sure he 
was not just awakening from a dream. No, even 
after he pinched himself on the thigh, that rugged 
little stone building still stood before him — there 
could be no mistake; it was the real thing at last! 

Now, about the house adjoining, how were they 
to decide on which side it might be? Supposing 
there happened to be one on either side, in what 
way could they tell so as to pick out the right 
cottage? 

As often happened in his experience, Jerry 
quickly discovered that he had been trying to 
cross a bridge before coming to it. Why, there 
was no house at all on their side of the church! 
.The grounds extended a hundred feet in every 
direction, and he could see beyond the white 
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palings of a low fence, innumerable objects that 
looked like stones set up to mark graves. Doubt- 
less the good people of Surbonne had been accus- 
tomed to burying their dead in that graveyard 
for generations, perhaps centuries, for it was 
undoubtedly a very old village. 

Then the cottage must lie just beyond the 
church, Jerry decided. As he followed up the 
line of white pickets, he actually discovered the 
object of which he was in search. 

« Tod,” he whispered, laying a hand on the 
other’s arm as he ranged alongside, ‘‘ there’s a 
light in the windows, don’t you see? ’’ 

‘¢ That’s right, there is,’? muttered the other, 
coming to a full stop. 

‘« For some reason the folks in that cottage 
haven’t seen fit to go to bed, even at this hour. 
Didn’t you hear that loud laugh just then? I 
surely believe some Huns must be sitting up to 
have a jollification, having gotten hold of a fresh 
stock of wine that’s been hidden away all this 
time.” 

That sounded reasonable; indeed, it echoed the 
very thought Tod was himself nursing. Jerry 
became alarmed at once. 
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‘¢ But even if that’s so, Tod, what’s to hinder 
our sneaking up and taking a look-in at the 
chumps. They’ll like as not be so far gone we 
needn’t be afraid of discovery. And who knows 
but what we’ll find poor old Jules just waiting on 
the Boche officers, and looking as though he 


would like to put poison in their drink? Say 


you'll get a hunch on and go closer, please, 
Tod? ”? 

Tod was evidently agreeable, for without reply- 
ing in words to that earnest whispered appeal, 
he started forward. Jerry was happy again, for 
he felt that he would never forgive himself if 
after finding the ‘‘ cottidge °’ alongside the Sur- 
bonne church he had to clear out without even 
trying to discover the writer of that pitiful little 
screed. 

« They exercised more care than ever as they 
thus approached the building where the light 
shone from the windows. From time to time 
noisy peals of mannish laughter issued forth, as 


though a window might have been left partly - 


open for ventilation purposes. 
Nearer and nearer they drew, always on the 
alert lest they be noticed by some sentry who 
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might be posted in that neighborhood. But Tod 
could see no sign of such a thing. Indeed, what 
need of guards?—so the Huns must have 
thought. There was not a known enemy within 
twenty miles, and it would be a long time before 
those stubborn Yankees could cover this dis- 
tance, fighting every step of the way as they 
were obliged to. 

Now, the two boys had reached a fence. On 
the other side lay a small yard, fairly well filled 
with bushes of various kinds, possibly flowers, 
and small fruits like gooseberries and currants. 
Tod saw that it would be their best move to climb 
over this low fence and creep along among the 
bushes until near the house; then they might see 
just what was going on, as well as decide on 
their next step. 

This maneuver was carried out without a hitch, 
and by degrees they pushed ahead until as close 
to the cottage as Tod thought it wise to go. Then 
they raised their heads and took a look. 

Through the window they could see everything 
plainly. A couple of plain glass lamps burned, 
one on the table, the other placed on a shelf 
above. Four men in the garb of German officers 
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were sitting or rather lolling about the room. © 
All looked drowsy, as though they might have 
been imbibing much red wine. Bottles stood on 
the table, showing that they must have struck a 
bonanza somewhere. Very likely at some re- 
cently ruined chateau out in the country a con; 
- eealed supply had been unearthed. 

Jerry looked from one face to the other. He 
gritted his teeth on discovering what scowling 
features every one of the quartette had. No 
wonder poor Jules had written in his piteous 
appeal: ‘‘ The soldiers are very bad to us. I am 
hungry all the time! ’’ Judging from the appear- 
ance of those four sleek Huns, they never lacked 
an abundance of good food, even if Jules and all 
the other villagers slowly starved in consequence 
of their voracious appetites. And that was why 
Jerry ground his teeth in silent rage. 

But it was of Jules that he was thinking most. 
Jules it had been who was the main cause of the 
presence of both Tod and himself in the neigh- 
borhood. In the hope of discovering the main 
object of his concern, Jerry now let his glance 
wander from the four German officers who were 
sprawled over the room. 


CHAPTER XV 
JERRY MEETS WITH A GREAT SURPRISE 


Jerry soon became aware of the fact that there 
were others besides the four German officers in 
that lighted room of the cottage. He saw a 
middle-aged woman step forward at some word 
of command from a pudgy German colonel whose 
face reminded Jerry of a pig; then this latter 
personage, picking up a mug from the table, 
poured into it a generous draught from a queer- 
shaped bottle that seemed to have cobwebs 
dangling from its long neck. 

Another movement, and the boy was staring 
very hard at a little weazoned old man, un- 
doubtedly a peasant from his looks, who hov- 
ered there in the background, looking anxious, 
tired, and also very unhappy, as Jerry could see. 

Was this the mysterious Jules of that note 
which had come into his hands through the 
balloon post? Jerry was more than half inclined 
to decide in the affirmative, though still harbor- 


ing vague doubts. Certain facts of the case had 
219 
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completely mystified him. For instance, why 
would an old French villager care to air his 
wretched English spelling and composition when 
French would be so much more natural to him? 
Of course, it might be that he had heard the 
Americans were within twenty odd miles of 
Surbonne, and this may have spurred him on to 
compose that quaint letter calling for help. 

Tod had not confined himself wholly to seruti- 
nizing those within the lighted room of the house. 
He had made a little discovery of considerable 
magnitude while Jerry was figuring out all those 
things relating to Jules. When the other showed 
an inclination to rise up a bit higher, as if desir- 
ous of obtaining a more unobstructed view, it 
was Tod’s detaining hand that brought a halt to 
the move. 
© « What is it, Tod? ’’ whispered Jerry, instine- 
tively knowing there must be some good reason 
for this action on his chum’s part. 

‘ We’re not alone in spying on those Huns,” 
came the cautious answer, a series of coarse 
roars of laughter from within deadening the 
sound of his voice so that it could not have been 
heard three feet away. 
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‘ Have you seen some one in the bushes, 
then? ’? continued Jerry, thrilled by the mere | 
suggestion of such a novel situation. 

‘* Just ahead of us — bush that stands to one 
side of window — watch what happens there! ’’ 
muttered Tod. 

Both kept their eyes glued on the spot. Per- - 
haps a full minute crept past, and Jerry was 
even beginning to believe his chum must have 
been mistaken when he too saw the bush shaken 
slightly; then a head slowly raised so that it 
was outlined in silhouette against the window. 

It soon ducked back again and Jerry gave a 
little grunt. 

‘“ Might be our passenger getting in his spy 
work! ’’ he suggested in Tod’s close-by ear. 

“ But I saw him better the first time, and I 
tell you it’s a little chap of a boy — not a man 
at all! ” urged Tod, with an air of finality. 

‘¢ You don’t say! ’’ came from Jerry’s lips, as 
the rollicking men within the cottage burst into a 
boisterous rendering of the ‘‘ Watch on the 
BRhine,’’ pounding their heavy mugs on the table, 
meanwhile, to keep time with the music. The 
poor woman and the old man exchanged looks 
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that told of broken spirits and constant fear. 
‘¢ Must'be some small chap who lives in this 


cottage and is afraid to be around when their | 


guests begin one of their drinking bouts,’’ Tod 
suggested. ‘‘ They’re bad enough when sober, 
but inhumanly brutal after they get to filling up 
on wine.”’ 


Jerry considered for a brief time; perhaps- 


even a full minute passed. Then, taking advan- 
tage of another burst of maudlin singing from 
within, he went on to say: 

‘¢ Tod, don’t you think this might be my chance 
to learn something about poor old Jules? ”’ 

“ Do you mean by tackling that boy and asking 
him? ’’ the other questioned. 

“« Yes; why not? He hates the Huns, and 
wouldn’t be apt to betray us to those beasts. 
` "And if he tells us that that frightened-looking 
little man is Jules, I might get him to fetch the 
old chap out here, so we could offer him a chance 
to give his cruel taskmasters the slip. What do 
you say, Tod? ” 

Tod did not reply immediately. Evidently he 
was’ turning the proposition over in his mind. 
Of course Jerry remained very uneasy all this 
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while, for the seconds were like minutes to him. 

‘“ Might as well be killed for a sheep as a 
lamb,’’? was the thought the other finally gave 
utterance to. 

** Does that mean you agree, Tod? ”’ 

‘“ Go ahead and see if you can make him under- 
stand that we’re his friends; but I’m afraid your 
French is so bad you’ll never do it. I'll wait 
here, and you can fetch him back with you. For- 
tunately the window on this side seems to be 

closed. Go on, and here’s wishing you luck.”’ 
Jerry was off instantly, never waiting for 
another word. Even in thus approaching the 
spot where the boy was lying behind that big 
bush, he continually exercised his knowledge of 
scouteraft. Not for naught had he diligently 
studied those methods of stalking prey, which, 
native to the Indian and known to all hunters, 
was much used in the early frontier days along 
the Ohio, when Daniel Boone and kindred pio- 
neers had to pattern after the crafty redskins 
who objected to their building cabins in the 
virgin forests of that rich country. In fact, 
Jerry had always been a past-master in the art 
of creeping unsuspected upon a supposed enemy ; 
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and his cleverness along those lines promised to 

serve him well on the present occasion. 
Flattening himself out so that he could wriggle 

along on his chest as though he were a crawling 


snake, and taking advantage of other clumps of . 


friendly bushes, Jerry finally found himself 
crouching close behind the spot which had been 
his goal. 

He could plainly see the boy now, and when 
the other once more raised his head to peep at 
the objects within the room, Jerry knew posi- 
tively that the skulker was a small chap, perhaps 
not more than seven or eight years of age. 

Waiting until the other had dropped back 
again with a plain grunt of disgust or anger, he 
reached out and actually touched him with his 
hand. 

‘‘ A friend — have no fear—TI want to speak 
with you — will you come back to where I have a 
companion? ’’ 

That was what Jerry thought he was saying, 
but his mastery of French was so poor that it 
was likely he made a sad mess of it. Still, the 
boy; although undoubtedly very much startled 
when he felt the touch and heard the low words 
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spoken in such execrable French, did not try to 
run away but continued to lie there. 

Jerry tried again, though it was mighty hard 
work cudgeling his brain for the proper words. 

‘“ I want to ask you a few questions — I will 
pay you well to tell me what you know — we are 
Americans, from the army in the Argonne, and 
are coming to save your beloved France from 
the Hun — don’t be afraid of me, but come back 
to where my companion is waiting.’’ 

It may be the boy could not grasp the meaning 
of all the words Jerry spoke; but at least there 
could not be any mistake concerning his friendli- 
ness. Jerry purposely allowed his face to be 
seen, knowing that when the other discovered he 
was really a stranger in Surbonne-sur-Meuse he 
might the more easily believe. 

‘« You American? ’’ he burst out saying, as 
though that wonderful fact appealed to him above 
all others. 

« Just what I am,’’ Jerry assured him. 
‘< We’ve come here aboard an airplane. You’re 
not afraid to trust me now, are you? ’’ 

‘Not if you’re American—me—TI am half 
one myself, don’t you see? ”’ 
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The little chap was by his side when these 
words were said, groping for Jerry’s hand. He 
was trembling, just as Jerry had often seen his 
little dog at home quivering either with eager- 
-ness to snatch a bone held over his head or because 
the weather was bitter cold. But excitement was 
what made this boy’s blood bound through his 
veins like mad and his breath to come in little 
gasps. 

Jerry squeezed the small hand that sought his. 
Somehow he felt a warm glow take possession of 
his heart, as he contemplated what a dreadful 
time any French child must have had during the 
four years of bondage under such masters as 
those brutes beyond the window glass. 

So they crept away, the boy keeping as close to 
his new-found friend as he possibly could, and 
“every now and then shyly putting out a hand as 
if to make sure this was a reality and not one 
of his dreams from which the awakening was 
always so cruel. 

Tod saw them coming. He had not doubted 
but that Jerry would be equal to the task he had 
assumed, He was just as well pleased, since 
Jerry could now pick up such information regard- 
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ing Jules as would satisfy him completely. Then 
they could depart, either. by themselves or with 
the old man, if indeed he turned out to be the 
right one. z 

A horse neighed close by. Before then Tod 
had noticed a couple of animals, saddled and 
bridled, that were fastened to a bar which stood 
in front of the cottage and served as a hitching- 
post. These, he judged, must belong to some of 
the Germans who perhaps had ridden over to © 
Surbonne on invitation to assist their fellow 
officers in disposing of the freshly discovered 
wine. After standing there in the chill night air 
for hours, the animals were beginning to show 
impatience. 

Tod, his old scout nature cropping up, had 
paid attention to those same horses, and even 
. chuckled as the thought passed through his mind 
what a fine joke it would be if he and Jerry took 
- a notion to ride out to where the airplane lay, 
instead of tramping all the way on foot. 

But now the pair had arrived. 

‘« You see, I’ve fetched him along with me, 
Tod? ” remarked Jerry, with a trace of pardon- 
able pride in his manner. 
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‘¢ Then he can understand the kind of French 
you get off, I suppose? ’’? Tod was saying, partly 
in a humorous way, but he was booked for a 
surprise when Jerry continued : 

‘“‘No need of killing myself trying to speak 
that lingo when he can understand plain United 
States. You see, he tells me he’s half Yank him- 
self — now, what do you think of that, Tod? ”’ 

‘¢ Fine, I must say; but if that’s so, what’s he 
doing here up in Surbonne where no American 
could have set foot in four years?’’ Tod 
demanded. 

‘ I don’t know yet,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ and 
I haven’t had a chance to ask him. Fact is, I’m 
more interested in learning something about that . 
meek looking little old man inside the house.’’ 

‘« Go ahead then and ask your questions, but 
` hurry,” snapped Tod. ‘‘ We don’t want to camp 
out here all night. I’ve a suspicion that there 
may be a whole raft of Hun soldiers camped 
nearby — I fancy I saw their bivouac fires blink- 
ing half a mile out when we were coming down to 
land in that field. Hit it up now, Jerry. I'll give 
you not more than five minutes to squeeze all the 
information you need out of this boy here.’’ 
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The little fellow had listened earnestly to what 
Tod was saying, for now he burst out with an 
affirmation. 

‘ Yes, that is true enough; there is a regiment 
of soldiers camped near Surbonne-sur-Meuse. 
Have they not eaten up almost every scrap of 
decent food the people have been able to raise 
last summer? Oh! the poor folks will surely 
have a hard time this winter unless the Amer- 
icans hurry and chase these bullying Boches out 
of France. How I hate them all; I’d only be too 
glad to be around when they get down on their 
knees to beg for mercy. My aunt’s mother used 
to tell me before she died that bullies are always 
cowards, and they are, too! ”’ 

Jerry was rapidly becoming quite fond of the 
small chap. He concluded that half-American, 
half-French, must be an excellent combination; 
indeed, he even found himself going further and 
wondering, in case they were unable to locate 
Jules, or the latter absolutely declined to leave 
aboard an airplane, whether it would not be right 
to ask this brave little fellow to accompany them 
on the journey to the American camp. 

‘¢ Tell me who is the old man in the room and 
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the woman we have seen waiting on those Hun 
officers? ’? Jerry now asked. 

The boy was quick to answer. 

“ He seems to be an unusually bright little 
fellow,’’ thought Tod, who was listening care- 
fully to all that was being said, and at the same 
time was eyeing the boy elosely as though some 
idea might be taking possession of his mind. 

‘¢ Why, she is my aunt, my father’s brother’s 
wife, you see, and the old man is her father,” 
replied the boy with a promptness that was really 
surprising considering the fact that he could not 
be more than seven or eight years of age. But 
then, being kicked around for four years by 
brutal domineering Germans had evidently sharp- 
ened his wits considerably. 

‘ But why does the old man want to leave the 
rest of you? ’’ continued Jerry, getting closer to 
the erux of the matter. 

‘I never heard him say he wanted to ae 
away,’’ answered the boy. ‘‘ To be sure, they 
have treated him badly, and have almost broken 
his spirit; but he says he means to stick it out, 
and be alive to see the Germans clear out of 
Surbonne-sur-Meuse when the Americans come 
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_ along. As for me, I only wish I could shut them’ 
all up in one big house and start a fire burning.”’ 
“ That’s wicked kind of talk, don’t you 
know? ’’ said Jerry, reproachfully, horrified to 
hear one so young say such dreadful things. 

“< Mebbe you think so, but it would be different 
if you’d been living here four years and suffer 
every day as these people have. But I say again 
I would set fire to that house myself if I thought 
they would be burned up; yes I would, M’sieu! ’’ 

Perhaps, Tod considered, this boy had reason 
for feeling such hatred toward the invaders, who, 
all these years, had played the part of cruel task- 
masters, keeping the poor villagers groveling at 
their feet while they acted the part of tyrants. 
Besides, if he had American blood in his veins, 
as he so proudly announced, it would seem more 
simple; for what free-born American could sub- 
mit to such indignities and not hate the 
oppressor? 

‘* But about the old man in there,’’ Jerry now 
went on to say, ‘‘ if he did not wish to get away 
from this German-ridden place, why should he 
send out word that he did? ” 

“I never heard anything about that, believe 
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me, M’sieu! ’’ the boy told him, seemingly puz- 
-aled to account for Jerry’s words. 

It was then that Tod broke into the little talk 
-that did not seem to be getting anywhere; and 
Jerry, after hearing his first sentence, just stood 
there listening and drinking it all in. 

« You said, boy, you were half-American, my 
chum tells me? ’’ he began. 

‘¢That’s right, I am,” came the quick reply. 
‘« My mother she came from the United States, 
but my father he was French. So I should be 
proud that I belong to two countries, my aunt 
tells me.’’ 

“ But if she is French,” continued Tod, ‘‘ how 
then could you learn to speak English so well? ’’ 

‘¢ Oh! that was not so hard,’’ was the reply. 
‘« You see, in Surbonne it is there is a school- 
« master who knows many languages, and he has 
been in America, too. Me, I have been here four 
years, ever since my mother left me here to get 
well in this fine air while she stayed in Paris. 
She is a modiste there—a very fine modiste. 
M’sieu Andre he it was who teach me everything 
I know. And he also say I was a very bright 
scholar, so that it must come natural to me.” 
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‘ Of course, you write English, too, do you 
not? ’’ continued Tod, quietly, and at this seem- 
ingly innocent remark Jerry could be seen to 
give a great start and lean forward as though 
intensely interested. 

« Oh! that was much harder for me to do,” 
confessed the lad. 

“ But you can write fairly well, even if your 
spelling is not exactly good; is that not true? ”’ 

‘“ Owi, I shall have to say yes to that, M’sieu. 
I am still trying hard to do better, and when I 
can join my dear mother again, I am sure she will 
see that it is accomplished. Yes, spell I do not 
seem to get so easy.”’ a 

« And sometimes I’ll bet you have played with 
one of those little toy balloons; is it not so?’’ 
Tod wound up by saying. 

‘¢ But how could you know that?’ cried the 
boy. ‘‘ Oh! tell me, M’sieu, did you get the won- 
derful letter I myself wrote and sent away with 
my little balloon? ”’ 

‘¢ Then your name is — Jules? ’’ gasped Jerry, 
almost ready to collapse. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A HURRIED DEPARTURE 


Tod could be heard laughing softly to himself, — 
which was rather a peculiar thing for Tod to do, 
considering their surroundings. But from this 
significant fact Jerry knew that his chum must 
have suspected the truth long before it dawned 
upon his own bewildered mind. 

The fact of the matter was that far-seeing Tod 
had all along been resting under the suspicion 
that the quaint little letter must be the handi- 
work of a child. Hence, as soon as they diseov- 
ered a small lad spying upon the loud-voiced 
German officers who were making a night of it 
‘in the best room of the Surbonne cottage, he 
jumped to the conclusion that they had by a 
streak of good luck run across the writer. 

‘‘ Of course my name is Jules,’’ replied the 
boy, proudly — ‘‘ Jules Marceau; but my mother 
is an American, and she belongs to the Smiths. 
Ah! M’sien, how much I have longed to see her 


all these terrible years. It is not manly for one 
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to cry, I have been told, but how could I help 
it, with these pigs treating us all so badly and 
me hungry nearly all the time? But then, that 
_ does not matter now you have come for me, 
for I shall hope to be with my own mother soon.’’ 

Jerry looked at Tod. There was an interro- 
gation in the way his eyes met those of his chum 
as they stood under a sheltering tree in the 
spacious yard. 

‘¢ Shall we leave this fine little chap here to 
suffer more at the hands of these brutal Boches 
now that we have the means to whisk him away 
and plase him safe and sound in the arms of his 
mother? Tod, please say you will, because I’m 
dead set on carrying little Jules off with us. 
And you know his weight will hardly be more 
than a feather, he’s so small.’’ 

There was all of this and even more in the 
appealing look Jerry gave his companion, though 
he did not utter a single word. Tod understood. 
Tod did not have to be convinced, for his mind 
was already made up. | 

‘¢ Sure we’ll take him along, Jerry,’’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘ if he wants to go with us. I believe the 
boy is full of nerve and won’t be frightened 
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even if he’s never been up in an airplane before.’’ 

‘« Oh! try, M’sieu, just try! ’’ exclaimed Jules, - 
full of rapture at the prospect of leaving his 
‘place of bondage so soon. ‘‘ Me—TI could stand — 
anything if only those terrible men were left 
behind. Oh! how I detest them. Every day I © 
have opened my eyes with the prayer that the 
good Americans would come before another 
night, and shoot them down — all of them except 
Herman, the only Boche who has been good to 
me, because he says I look so like his little boy 
far back in Bavaria. I feel so happy; but please, 
M’sieu, tell me when do we start? ”’ 

« You are ready and willing to go with us and 
not even say good-bye to your aunt and the old 
man, are you? ’’ asked Tod. 

‘« Ah! M’sieu, I have even arranged for all 
* that,’’ continued the boy, with all the airs of a- 
grown-up. ‘‘ Yes, I have written here a note to | 
them, telling that I, Jules, have gone away with 
the good Americans who got the message I sent 
with my poor little balloon. I tell them they need 
not worry. You see, I expected there would be 
no time to say good-bye. So if you say the word, 
I will slip over now and fasten this to the door 
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with a pin; my aunt, who misses nothing, will 
surely discover it.’’ 

“ A clever idea, Jules,” said Jerry, admir- 
ingly, for he realized that this queer little chap, 
who had developed so far beyond his years 
because of suffering and grieving for his mother, 
was next door to a wonder. 

‘< Go ahead, then, and come back immediately,’’ 
added Tod. 

Thereupon Jules hurried off. They could just 
manage to glimpse his small figure passing 
between some of the bushes as he headed for 
the cottage. The noisy roisterers still continued 
to bawl out their songs, repeating time after 
time that boastful refrain of ‘‘ Deutschland über 
Alles ?? — Germany Over All — which was fated 
to lose its significance before many more weeks 
had flown, when the German bubble of world- 
wide ambition would burst asunder. 

Now Jules had reached the door, and they 
could see him busily engaged in fastening the 
precious message to his aunt to the frame. 

There was no hesitancy about his action. The 
boy must even have arranged in his mind the 
precise spot where he had best leave his com- 
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munication so that his aunt would find it rather 
than one of the officers. 

“« Tod,’ whispered Jerry, noticing how rap- 
idly the boy finished his job and started back 
toward the spot where he expected to find his 
new friends. ‘‘ Tod, let me tell you that Jules 
would make a bully Boy Scout; he believes in 
preparedness through and through.’’ 

‘¢ Well, here he is with us again,’’ replied the 
other, as he felt the small hand of the boy eluteh 
his arm eagerly. Jules was trembling with the 
joy of his approaching departure; he could 
hardly realize that it was really true and that all 
his wild hopes were about to be realized. 

‘¢ There’s' some. one coming running down the 
road, Tod! ’’ observed Jerry, his quick ear hav- 
ing caught the sounds of hurrying feet before 


=" his chum knew anything about it. 


“ Keep still, and we’ll soon know what it 
means,’’ whispered Tod, whereupon all of them 
crouched there in the shadows and waited. 

Closer came the sounds. Yes, whoever it was 
seemed to be in a desperate hurry, as though he 
might be the bearer of important news. Somehow 
Jerry felt a strange thrill pass over him. It was 
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just as though some intuition gave warning that 
there was trouble afoot for himself and Tod. 

The runner now came in sight, and as the moon 
chanced to be favorable at that particular 
moment, they were able to see he was a German 
soldier —a heavily built fellow for whom this 
footrace meant a loss of wind. Even as he 
passed the spot where the trio lay hidden, they 
could hear his loud pants and gurglings., Cer- 
tainly he could not keep up that pace much longer. 

Jerry’s hand clutched the arm of his chum con- 
vulsively. There was a good reason for his feel- 
ing alarmed, because the Hun soldier had turned 
in at the cottage gate and was now headed for 
the door. 

Arriving there he started to pound with his 
fist as though demanding immediate admittance. 
Jerry and Tod instantly turned their eyes toward 
the lighted window. They could see the four 
German officers half start from their seats with 
looks of alarm. Perhaps they imagined, in their 
anything but sober condition, that those terrible 
Americans had overwhelmed all opposition, and 
were even then closing in on little Surbonne-sur- 


Meuse. 
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The old man at a gruff command from the 
colonel went to open the door, while two of the 
officers laid hands on their swords; the others 
could be seen fumbling at their holsters as though 
tempted to fetch out their automatics. 

At sight of the entering soldier they sank back 
in their chairs. The colonel could be seen speak- 
ing, doubtless demanding to know what his 
abrupt entrance meant. But the runner was so 
out of breath that apparently he had a difficult 
task trying to explain. They could see him 
pointing as he continued to gasp certain short 
sentences between breaths. Jerry noticed how 
the officers showed immediate interest, jumping 
up from their seats and gathering around the 
messenger. 

‘ Tod!’ exclaimed Jerry, ‘f do you think that 


~ » man could have discovered our plane lying there 


in the field, and guessing what it meant, set off 
at top speed to inform his commander? ’’ 

Now, that was just what Tod himself had sur- 
mised, so he was able to make an immediate 
reply. — 

‘ It looks mighty like it, Jerry,’’ was what he 
said. 
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‘¢ Then the sooner we get out of this place the 
better! ’’? snapped the other, doubtless foreseeing 
all sorts of trouble ahead in case those Boches 
took possession of their only means for return- 
ing to the American lines. 

« You’re right, Jerry,” came from Tod; ‘‘ so 
let’s climb over the fence here, as we came in.” 

Jerry took it upon himself to hoist little Jules 
over the low palings, and then vaulted the bar- 
rier with ease. But a serious doubt had begun 
to assail Jerry. Now that they had little Jules 
to care for, how would they be able to outrun a 
pursuing bunch of men? The boy certainly could 
never keep up with them, and if they attempted 
to carry him, that must seriously interfere with 
their making speed. 

And then Jerry thought of the horses. That 
was another handicap—two of the German 
officers mounted on their fast steeds would 
quickly be able to run them down. Just at that 
moment a dazzling idea came to Jerry. 

« Oh! Tod, what’s to hinder our climbing on 
those horses and putting for the plane T 
split? ’’ he gasped. 

‘¢ Nothing,’’ answered Tod, tickled with the 
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suggestion. ‘*‘ Come on, and we’ll give them the 
slip yet! ”’ j 

With that he snatched up Jules, despite the 
wriggling of the boy, who from pride perhaps 
objected to being considered an infant. Then 
they hurried as fast as possible toward the 
horses. The animals snorted a bit when the boys 
laid hands on them, but Jerry quickly had one 
bridle unfastened. 

‘¢ Climb up, and T’Il hand him to you, Tod — 
oh, be quick! —I believe they’re getting ready to 
come out right away! ”’ 

Tod flung himself into the saddle and seized 
the bridle. He held the prancing animal as quiet 
as he could while Jules was lifted to a place in 
front of him. 

‘ Skip out, Tod,’’ shrilled the excited Jerry; 
~ & T'I follow after you! ” 

Thereupon Jerry started to unfasten the other | 
horse. Tod however disdained to flee and leave 
his comrade behind to bear the entire brunt of the 
trouble. He was fumbling for his automatic — 
an indispensable piece of the war pilot’s equip- 
ment — though with Jules so close to him, it was 
next to impossible to reach the weapon. 
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The cottage door had opened, and they could 
see figures starting to emerge from the interior. 
Jerry, being under a severe nervous strain, 
could not do his job as speedily as he wished, and 
the situation began to have a serious look. 

Just in time he managed to unfasten the bridle 
and fling himself into the military saddle, a 
manuever similar to some he had seen Western 
cowboys do when he was enjoying a ranch pieture 
at the ‘‘ movies.’’ 

Tod was already off like a shot, having seen 
his chum succeed in effecting the release of the 
obstinate bridle. As they galloped away, loud 
and angry shouts broke forth. Then came a 
number of spiteful cracks to announce that the 
furious German officers were firing after them in 
hopes of bringing their mad flight to a sudden 
halt. 

But both of the young air scouts had bent over 
in their saddles, and since their luck held good, 
no damage was done, though Jerry’s horse gave 
a sudden wild leap as though touched by a pass- 
ing bullet. 

All sorts of cries were ringing out. Doubtless 
from the bivouac above, mounted privates would 
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soon come dashing up, ready to take over the pur- 
suit. Therefore all haste possible must be made 
in order to get aboard the airplane and leave the 
field before these forces arrived. 

Taken altogether, Surbonne-sur-Meuse was 
indulging in a racket such as had not been known 
there since the first marauding Uhlans came over 
and occupied the village away back in 1914. 

“ Keep it going, you bugs back there! ’’ Jerry 
was calling in his excitement. ‘‘ All we want is 
five minutes to get a fair start, and after 
that we’ll snap our fingers at the whole bunch of 
you. Yell and run, but you’ll have to have a pair 
of Seven League Boots to overhaul us now.”’ 

Tod was saying nothing, not being given to 
boasting quite as much as the more exuberant 
Jerry. He knew they would not be safely out of 


`" the woods until the plane had left the earth and 


started to soar toward high levels. When that 
had been accomplished, Tod would feel like let- 
ting loose with a regular old Watertown High 
football yell. 

Of course, it took them a very brief time to 
arrive at the border of the field where the 
machine had been left. Tod had only one grave 
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fear tugging at his heart. What if that soldier 
who made the startling discovery had been 
shrewd enough to do something to disable the 
motor before leaving to inform his superior 
officers? 


CHAPTER XVII 
BACK TO PERSHING’S LINES 


Tod had chanced to notice where there was an 
opening in the stone wall lying between the field 
and the road. Through this he now led the way, 
Jerry bringing up the rear. The horses sank 
to their fetlocks in the soft earth, but by urging 
their tired steeds on, the Americans saved just 
so many seconds; and now, even minute fractions 
of time were apt to prove valuable to them. 

So they speedily came alongside the waiting 
plane. The horses snorted and plunged, no doubt 
fearful lest this might turn out to be some won- 
derful monster with which they were unac- 
' ‘quainted. Tod managed to slip his burden to 
the ground, and quickly followed suit himself. 
Jerry was off the saddle in an instant. 

Tod was already at his motor, examining it 
with a trembling hand. Jerry seemed to under- 
stand the fear that oppressed his chum, for he, 
too, showed considerable anxiety as, standing 


there, he strained his hearing in order to learn 
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whether any organized pursuit had been started. 

‘« They’re coming, Tod! ’’ he now hastily broke 
out. ‘‘ I can hear the pounding of horses’ hoofs 
on the road.” 

‘ Fasten the boy in the seat then! ’’ snapped 
the other, still investigating, though Jerry did 
not notice anything like alarm about his voice, 
from which he judged that Tod was not making 
disheartening discoveries. 

Jules said not a word when he found himself 
seated there, with Jerry fastening him in by 
means of a belt. The boy certainly possessed 
an amazing amount of nerve; besides, he had 
dreamed of something like this many times, and 
had never. lost his childish confidence that the 
Americans, whom he had heard were fighting the 
Boches in the Argonne region, would come for 
him. 

All at once Jerry heard the most delightful 
sound that could reach his ears; it was the first 
series of explosions that announced the working 
of the airplane Liberty motor — that triumph of 
American skill and ingenuity. 

“ Bully for you, Tod!’’ he burst out with. 
‘í Now elimb aboard! ” 
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Louder grew that insistent pounding. The 
pursuers must be urging their horses like mad. 
Perhaps some of the officers had taken over ani- 
mals from those who had come from the encamp- 
ment, and were bent on arriving on the spot 
before those daring Yanks could get away. 

The motor was humming right merrily, when 
Jerry, who waited to see that the propellers had 
started to do their full duty, also climbed into his 
seat. Already the plane was commencing to 
move along the ground, slowly it is true, then 
faster and faster as Tod worked the device 
invented by his father, which would allow of an 
almost immediate ascension. 

The hard-riding Huns now were elose by. 
Pistols commenced to explode like a whole pack 
of fire-crackers set going under a barrel on the 
,Glorious Fourth. Thanks again to the deceptive 
light of the moon, the target was one exceedingly 
difficult to hit, especially since the plane had now 
commenced to leave the ground and seek the 
higher levels. 

Jerry believed he could hear some of those 
leaden messengers singing around his ears like 
mad hornets. He only hoped that none of them 
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would find the tender body of little Jules, who 
was sitting there speechless, yet apparently 
unafraid. 

Every second increased the chances of their 
making a successful get-away. Still Tod held his 
exultant shout repressed; he was not the one to 
be ‘‘ too previous,’’ as he would himself have 
said. But when they had climbed several hun- 
dred feet, and looking down could see in the 
moonlight the cluster of mounted men as well as 
the flashes of their weapons, he felt that there 
was no longer anything to fear. 

“ Let’s give them a parting Yankee cheer, 
Jerry,” he suggested; and since the other was 
nothing loth, they let out three whoops, following 
this up with a tiger that had done valiant service 
many a time at football games and the like in 
their schooldays at Watertown. 

Both felt a great sensation of relief, for after 
all it had been a narrow escape, or what Jerry 
would term a ‘‘ close call.’’ Any one of a dozen 
things might have happened to delay them; 
indeed, flight might have been rendered utterly 
impossible. In such case they must have 
ingloriously surrendered to the Boches, and 
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accepted such humiliation as was bound to follow. 

‘¢ But a miss is as good as a mile,’’ Jerry was 
saying, exultantly, as he discovered they were 
now out of sight of the cluster of Huns in the 
field. Even the little church with the square 
tower had been left behind. 

All they now had to do was to climb farther 
and farther toward the floating clouds, keeping 
in readiness to plunge into some bank of mist 
should a hostile plane heave in sight. For the 
sake of little Jules, Jerry hoped such a thing 
might not occur. As for himself, the probability 
was he would have really welcomed such an . 
encounter, for Jerry never seemed to get enough 
of excitement. 

Tod shaped their course so as to make con- 
siderable of a detour on the return voyage. He 
had a motive in so doing, being strongly of the 
opinion that those pilots whom he had lost 
among the clouds would be keenly on the look- 
out for him. The Hun pilots were not stupid 
by any means, and they would know that once 
the unknown mission of the Yankee aviators had 
been accomplished, the latter would be sure to 
return. Tod did not wish to repeat his earlier 
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exciting experience. Besides, instead of two Hun 
planes, there might be a dozen trying to inter- 
cept them and accomplish their destruction. 

He was concerned over Jules, for surely it 
must be a terrifying thing for a chap so young 
and inexperienced to find himself sailing far out 
of sight of the earth, with clouds hemming him < 
in on every side. To the surprise and gratifica- 
tion of Tod he found that Jules was apparently 
quite indifferent so far as danger was concerned, 
though he sometimes looked down as if in won- 
derment at the vacuum there. But the boy’s 
confidence in his two new friends promised to 
carry him through without anything bordering 
on panic or near-panic. 

Presently they found themselves approaching 
the fighting front. Even though they were so 
far removed from the earth, they could faintly 
hear an oceasional deep rumbling roar which they 
knew must come from some heavy gun below, 
sending forth its compliments in the shape of a 
tremendous shell. 

Once or twice Jerry believed he saw cruising 
planes at a distance; but upon informing the 
pilot, Tod veered so as to give them as wide a 
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berth as possible. Thus it happened that on 
their return voyage they met with no further 
adventure, for which both of them were really 
glad, Tod because he had not been hankering 
after more excitement, and Jerry on account of 
the innocent little passenger they carried. Jerry 
was determined that later on Jules should be 
placed in the arms of his mother in Paris, if he 
and Tod could get the few days’ leave of absence 
to which they certainly were entitled. 

Now they had passed over the territory in the 
enemy’s hands and were soaring above the forest 
where Pershing’s valiant boys in khaki wrestled 
daily with the enemy and where, each day, they 
counted their gains in rods or furlongs, or per- 
haps, if fortune were kind, in whole miles. 

Tod began to descend, but not wishing to 

‘frighten Jules, he accomplished this more by 
means of large spirals than by abrupt volplaning. 
The journey was at its end, and looking back, the 
air scouts could congratulate themselves on hav- 
ing accomplished their work in a highly satis- 
factory manner. 

They landed close to their own particular 
hangar, and immediately jumped to the ground. 
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Some of those who came up must have stared at 
seeing so small a passenger in the seat which had 
been occupied by a man when the young air pilots 
set out, and many must have wondered where the 
chums could have picked him up. 

But Tod and Jerry kept their own secret, 
taking Jules along with them when they went to 
make their report to the commandant, as he had 
requested they should do as soon as they 
returned. 

Great was his surprise at sight of the child. 
Then the boys told him all about the strange 
message found with the deflated toy balloon — 
how fortune having taken them to Surbonne-sur- 
Meuse, from which place the pitiful appeal had 
come, they had determined to look for the writer. 
As the commandant listened to the quaint story 
he showed by the smile on his stern face that he 
was far from displeased. 

« You did quite right, I wish to say,’’ he 
announced after everything had been told; ‘‘ and 
since you have had such a wonderfully successful 
twenty-four hour session of it, I shall deem it my 
duty to see you are granted a brief furlough. It 
cannot be for more than five days at most, for 
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we can ill afford to spare such enterprising and 
successful pilots as both of you have proven 
yourselves to be. Yes, go to Paris, and put Jules 
in the arms of his mother. He is a brave little 
chap, and I am glad there is real American blood 
in his veins. Give his mother my compliments, 


and tell her she has reason to be proud of her ~~ 


son.*? 

Jules beamed with happiness on hearing that, 
not so much because the officer had complimented 
him on his bravery, but on account of the fact 
that he was to see his mother before many — 
hours—she whose heart must have grieved 
sorely for her little child left in the charge of an 
' aunt from whom no word had ever been received 
in all those terrible years. 

From the dugout of the colonel they sought 
their own quarters, and here was found a place 
for Jules to sleep, Jerry’s own blanket being 
wound tightly about him. Tod had arranged with 
his chum to share the remaining one together, as 
they had often done in times gone by. 

When morning came they had breakfast, Jules 
being given as much as he could eat for the first 
time in many days. Of course, all sorts of ques- 
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tions were asked to account for the presence of 
the child; and since there no longer existed any 
valid reason for keeping silent, Jerry told the 
story of the balloon message and how a strange 
Fate carried them to Surbonne-sur-Meuse, where 
they picked the boy up. 

Shortly afterwards they received word they - 
were wanted at the dugout of the commandant, 
and there they received the permit to be absent 
from the front for five days in order to visit 
Paris on special business. Quickly they got 
ready to start and found places aboard one of the 
motor-trucks bound south. As they quitted the 
camp, things were beginning to warm up in the 
usual early-morning fashion. Planes were start- 
ing up by droves; and from all directions came a 
sound of firing to indicate that the Yanks were 
at it again, driving Heinie foot by foot, yard by 
yard, mile by mile, out of the Argonne. 

In good time, Tod and Jerry landed in the 
French capital where they soon found the mother 
of Jules. She had given up her establishment for 
the duration of the war, and was working as a 
Red Cross nurse in one of the great base hos- 
pitals. 
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Her joy was complete when she felt a pair of 
loving boyish arms clasped around her neck and 
warm kisses rained on her cheeks and lips. 
Words would fail to describe her gratitude 
toward the two chums for what they had done. 
Nor were they allowed to depart until they had 
promised Jules that they would surely look him © 
up after the Huns were beaten, the war ended, 
and once more they came to Paris. 

Tod and Jerry went back to the Ree 
determined to ‘‘ carry on ” for the cause of the © 
Allies until the break came. They enticipated 
stirring times on their return to the front, and — 
looked forward to many more thrilling adven- 
tures of the sort related in these pages. But it 
could not be long now before the Germans would 
have to give in. Soon the chums would be sail- 


`” ing back across the broad Atlantic, bound for 


home and the loved ones there. And here we 
may leave them. 
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